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INTRODUCTION, 

» 

BISHOP  EDWAEID  B.  CHITTENDEN,  OF  NORTH  CAEOUNA. 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  February  1th,  1879> 

Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Publishers,  ) 

No.  21  North  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ) 

Gentlemen  : — Your  favor  of  January  9th,  requesting  me  to  give  you  fM 
publication  the  facts  in  my  possession  concerning  the  remarkable  adven- 
tures of  one  of  the  members  of  my  church — Miss  Gabrielle  Austin,  of 
Guilford  Court  House,  N.  C. — should  have  been  answered  many  days 
ago;  but  when  it  was  received  I  was  absent,  attending  to  the  duties  of  my 
diocese,  and  since  my  return  home  I  have  been  utterly  prostrated  with  a 
severe  attack  of  bronchitis.     I  take  this,  my  first  opportunity,  to  reply. 

You  ask,  in  your  letter,  if  the  story  of  Miss  Austin's  trials  and  triumphs 
is  a  "true  one."  I  answer,  emphatically,  yes.  Her  father,  the  late 
Rev.  Ellis  C.  Austin,  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  and  a  beloved  and  deeply 
lamented  clergyman  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  being  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  presiding  elder  of  the  Greensboro  district.  Her 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  Alexander  Hoskins,  of  Lexingston 
county,  Kentucky,  and  her  piety  and  Christianhke  quftlitics  made  he}^  tl^^ 
beloved  friend  of  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  her.  Miss  Austin 
early  professed  religion,  and  was  admitted  to  membership  ^n"  our  oh urch. 
I  have  known  her  since  she  was  an  infant,  and  have  ;i5o;  hesitation' in 
vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  enclosed  narrative  of  her- life.*  ^  hi* ve  tiiTcen 
great  pains  to  verify,  by  personal  inquiry,  every  statement  made  by  her, 
and  in  every  instance  the  parties  consulted  have  corroborated  her  to  the 
yeriest  detail. 

Trusting  that,  as  you  say,  the  publication  of  her  life  history  may  prov« 
of  interest  to  the  world  at  large,  and  at  the  same  time  call  public  attention 
to  that  cruel  relic  of  barbarism,  the  whipping-post,  the  introduction  of 
which  in  many  sections,  as  a  means  of  punishment  for  small  misdemeanors, 
is  a  discredit  to  the  civilization  of  the  niueteenth  century,  and  a  decided 
lefutation  of  our  confident  boast  that  the  world  is  progressing, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Edward  B.  Crittenden. 
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IISS  GABMLE  ADSTI  OF  NORTH  CAROLffli 


Her  Battle  of  Life  Begun. 

A  Historic  Birthplace— Early  Orphanage— Determination  to  be  S^tf 'Sup- 
porting—Departure for  Virginia. 

It  devolves  upon  me  in  these  pages,  to  relate  a  most  wonderful  and 
remarkably  interesting  story  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  a  pure  and 
virtuous  maiden;  and,  in  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  a  martyr 
to  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  our  laws,  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to 
truthful  facts.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  incidents  of  this  truly  wonderful 
history,  I  have  adhered  closely  to  conservatism,  and  if  the  reader  stands 
-tmazed  at  the  fearfully  dramatic  character  of  the  situations,  it  will  go 
>to  prove  that  "Verily  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

The  decisive  battle  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  at  Guilford 
'Dourt  House,  North  Carolina,  and  resulted  favorably  to  the  cause  of  the 
*iolonial  confederation.  Of  late  years,  the  scene  of  the  battle  has  been  the 
iVlecca  of  patriotic  Americans.  Not  very  far  from  the  spot  where  the  lines 
of  the  two  armies  met  and  clashed  in  deadly  struggle,  stands  an  unpre- 
tending frame  cottage  surrounded  by  a  dense  thicket  of  cedars,  which  screens 
it  from  the  view  of  roadside  passers,  and  fill  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
with  that  balsamic  odor  peculiar  to  this  class  of  verdure.  You  oan  step 
from  the  back  door  of  the  cottage  upon  the  deep  trench  in  which  was 
buried  the  dead  soldiers  of  Britain's  army  that  fatal  day. 

To  the  right  of  the  house  stands  the  shattered  stump  of  an  oak,  deep  in 
the  heart  of  which  was  found  a  few  years  since  a  solid  shot,  imbedded  there 
by  the  British  cannon.  Even  to  this  day,  in  tilling  the  fertile  fieldsj  human 
bones,  gun-flints,  buttons,  rusty  swords  a,nd  bayonets,  bullets,  and  otlier 
strange  mementos  of  this  celebrated  battle  are  brought  to  light.  In  this 
house  was  bom  the  heroine  of  this  true  story.  Miss  Gabrielle  Austin,  and 
nurtured  in  the  midst  of  such  patriotic  surroundings,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  her  thoughts  early  tur-ned  with  pious  adoration  to  that  great  Director 
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of  human  events,  Almighty  God,  who,  in  his  wise  providence,  turned  the 
tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the  struggling  colonists,  and  enabled  her  to  inherit 
the  blessed  privileges  of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  and  escape  the  thraldom 
of  that  human  tyranny,  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  is  distasteful  to  the 
Creator.  Her  father  was  one  of  God's  ministers,  her  mother  a  pious  sister 
of  the  church,  and  the  early  teachings  of  Gabrielle  were  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  character.  In  childhood  she  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  religious 
gubjects.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  she  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and 
was  taken  into  the  fold  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  of  which 
her  father  was  a  disciple  and  teacher,  and  to  which  great  congregation  she 
still  belongs. 

Before  the  war  Elder  Austin  was  considered  a  wealthy  man — wealthy 
for  that  section  of  country.  He  owned  a  good  plantation  and  the  full  com- 
plement of  slaves  necessary  to  its  profitable  cultivation.  The  war  swept 
all  this  away,  and  left  him  at  its  close  a  poor  man.  In  1863,  when  Gabrielle 
was  but  two  years  of  age,  his  beloved  wife  was  called  to  Christ,  leaving  the 
bereaved  husband  and  father  the  sole  guardian  of  the  tender  infant.  How 
well  he  fulfilled  the  great  trust  committed  to  his  charge,  is  shown  in  the 
subsequent  steadfast  adherence  of  Gabrielle  to  the  ways  of  right  and  virtue. 
The  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  tended  to  break 
down  the  naturally  robust  constitution  of  Gabrielle 's  father,  and  in  1876  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  went  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  Redeemer,  leaving  his 
daughter  as  a  heritage  a  good  education  and  a  strong  heart.  The  young 
girl  sincerely  mourned  the  loss  of  her  kind  parent,  but  after  time  had  in  a 
measure  assuaged  her  grief,  she  turned  from  vain  spiritual  repinings  to  a 
contemplation  of  her  temporal  aft'airs.  Money  she  had  none,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  self-supporting,  she  besought  her  friends  to  assist  her  in  secur- 
ing a  position  that  would  enable  her  to  earn  her  daily  bread. 

At  last  the  courted  opportunity  presented  itself  A  teacher  was  wanted 
for  the  village  school  in  Sanderson,  Goochland  county,  Va.,  and  on  applica- 
tion Gabrielle  was  accepted  by  the  school  trustees  to  fill  the  place.  Buoyed 
up  with  a  firm  confidence  in  her  own  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position,  and  strong  in  the  faith  that  God  would  assist  her  in  her  orphanage, 
she  left  the  home  of  her  childhood,  with  all  its  tender  and  holy  associa- 
tions, and  started  out  to  begin  the  great  battle  of  life  among  strangers.  A 
personal  description  of  Gabrielle  at  this  time  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  reader. 

Fancy  then  a  girl  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age,  matured  to  womanAood, 
of  slender  figure,  but  with  a  resolute  energy  in  her  lithe  movements  that 
W^ould  at  once  prepossess  a  keen  observer  in  favor  of  her  ability  to  perform 
all  the  duties  that  pertain  to  the  maturity  shown  in  her  well-turned  limbs, 
plump  figure  and  budding  bosom.  Her  face  was  of  a  strongly  marked 
Grecian  type,  her  mouth  tempting  and  rosy,  eyes  of  that  hard-to-define 
gray  which  can  alike  flash  with  the  fire  of  anger  or  melt  with  the  dew  of 
pity,  well-arched  hrows,  and  hair  long,  soft,  and  of  a  rich  chestnut  brown. 
She  was  of  a  medium  height,  slender  at  the  waist,  broad  at  the  hips,  and 
from  thence   tapering  to  the  shoulders,  which  were   square   and   firmly 
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planted  on  the  body.  She  had  small  and  perfectly-shaped  hands,  rose-tinted 
nails,  round,  white  arms,  dimpled  at  the  elbows,  a  dainty  foot,  and  tapered 
ankle.  She  had  received  a  fine  education,  such  an  education  as  is  given 
the  noble  women  of  the  South.  She  could  entertain  in  the  parlor,  or  pre- 
side in  the  kitchen,  and  adorn  both  positions  with  grace  and  intelligence. 

Goochland  county  is  one  of  the  back  counties  of  Virginia,  but  many  of 
its  citizens  own  fine  plantations,  are  intelligent  and  liberal-minded.  The 
school  trustees  at  Sanderson  received  the  young  teacher  kindly.  Her  black 
dress  itnd  sad  face  touched  their  hearts,  and  they  determined  to  bear 
pntienily  with  her  faults,  if  any  she  had.  School  would  begin  in  about  a 
wc  tic  after  her  arrival,  and  in  the  interim  she  confined  herself  closely  to  the 
house  where  she  had  secured  board,  busy  with  her  thoughts  and  her  books. 
Many  of  her  scholars  were  her  senior  in  years,  but  she  won  their  hearts  at 
once,  and  where  others  less  magnetically  gifted  would  have  been  obliged  to 
use  the  rod,  Gabrielle  used  kind  words  to  rule  the  little  dominion  under 
her  care.  Her  first  day's  experience  in  school  favorabl}''  impressed  her  witu 
the  future.  She  grew  confident  in  herself,  and  retired  that  night  to  revel  in 
bright  dreams  born  of  the  day's  success. 


Love's  Young  Dream. 

Miss  Austin's  Mero—Her  First  Suitor— The  Calm  Before  the  Storm. 

The  young  teacher  secured  board  in  the  house  of  Mr.  John  P.  Hashageri. 
one  of  the  trustees  and  by  all  odds  the  wealthiest  man  in  Goochland  county. 
He  was  the  owner  of  several  fine  plantations,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
always  being  on  the  lookout  for  the  main  chance.  He  had  an  only  son,  on 
whom  he  lavished  all  the  affection  which  he  withheld  from  his  fellow-men, 
denying  him  nothing. 

At  the  time  Gabrielle  became  an  inmate  of  the  Hashagen  mansion,  this 
son  was  nearing  his  majority,  and  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  before  the 
commencement  of  her  school  duties  the  two  young  people  saw  much  of 
each  other.  Charlie  Hashagen  possessed  a  nature  directly  the  opposite  of 
his  father.  He  Avas  open  and  candid  in  his  conversation,  and  generous  to  a 
fault.  He  was  good-looking,  and  just  a  little  vain  of  his  muscular  powers. 
Ho  saw  but  little  of  female  society,  and  this  daily  intercourse  with  a  young 
ladv,  who  possessed  a  beauty  more  alluring  than  any  woman  he  had  hith- 
fito  come  in  contact  with,  made  a  decided  impression  on  him.  Before,  he 
had  been  able  to  sleep  at  night  undisturbed  by  haunting  visions.  Now. 
however,  he  rolled  and  tossed  in  the  delirium  of  ecstatic  dreams.  He  lost 
appetite,  took  no  interest  in  out-door  matters,  and  suddenly  developed  a 
great  fondness  for  reading.  It  so  happened  that  Gabrielle  read  the  same 
books,  and  the  two  often  exchanged  thoughts  and  opinions  regarding  their 
favorite  authors.     When  the  sun  would  sink  to  rest  and  the  earth  became 


-i.o  viliaiu'ci  pluL  was  well  laid,  and  with  demoniac  exullaliun  he  saw  the  iuuo- 
cent  girl  arrested  for  theft  at  his  instigation. 
fiiet  ainfd^Iag  beg  Sd^urfen  roar  fct)[au  iiberlegt  imb  mit  teufUid}er  greu^e  f^^  et,  bo§  boi 
unfc^ulbige  ajldbd^en  auf  jeine  2XnftiUung  ^in  toegen  ©iebfta^Is  oer^aftet  wutbe. 
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shrouded  in  that  deliciously  romantic  twilight,  about  which  poets  write, 
and  enthusiasts  dream,  Gabrielle  and  Charlie  would  put  aside  their  books 
and  stroll  out  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  often  remaining  away  until 
some  time  after  nightfall.  Charlie  was  heard  to  exclaim  that  he  thought 
Gabrielle  the  dearest  little  woman  it  was  ever  his  good  fortune  to  meet,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  Gabrielle  was  not  adversely  impressed  with  her  hand- 
some cavalier.  Neither  had  as  yet  ^spoken  of  love,  even  in  the  vaguest 
connection.  Nevertheless  the  winged  god  was  silently  at  work,  and  before 
many  days  would  impale  each  heart  with  the  feathered  barb  of  that  all- 
consuming  passion. 

At  lasv  school  began,  and  Gabrielle  was  busy  all  day  with  her  boy  and 
girl  charges.  Charlie  chafed  a  great  deal  under  the  enforced  separation,  but 
accompanied  Gabrielle  every  morning  to  the  school-house  door,  and  was 
there  awaiting  her  when  the  noisy  urchins  W(  r'^  dismissed  for  the  day. 
They  still  continued  their  delightful  twilight  strolls,  which,  taking  advantage 
of  zodiacal  phenomena,  were  often  prolonged  until  the  lunar  light  of  our 
great  satellite  bathed  the  earth  in  an  aurora  of  silvery  splendor.  Thus 
tliree  months  passed  away.  Charlie  was  hopelessly  in  lo'"'^  —••^v,  fj-^Q  young 
school-teacher,  and  if  Gabrielle's  tender  heart  had  been  subjected  to  rigid 
analysis  some  imprint  of  a  similar  passion  would  certainly  have  been 
found.  As  yet  no  love  words  had  been  exchanged  between  the  two.  They 
tilked  of  books,  and  roamed  at  will  amidst  the  great  natural  wonders  spread 
about  them  in  every  direction  ;  drawing  inspiration  for  thought  and  expres- 
sion from  flowers  and  shrubs,  from  insect  and  bird,  from  star  and  moon, 
and  all  that  magnificent  and  heterogeneous  display  which  the  God  of  Nature 
has  prepared  for  our  contemplation. 

One  night,  when  the  full  moon  shone  soft  o'er  all  the  world,  the  two,  as 
usual,  strolled  out  after  tea,  to  commune  in  that  entrancing  style  so  pecu- 
liar when  two  young  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  are  together,  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  surroundings  so  full  of  romance  as  a  full  moon,  balmy  summer 
iveather,  and  bright  beaming  stars.  For  some  time  the  two  talked  of  mat- 
ters prosaic,  but  gradually  the  surroundings  drew  them  into  poesy,  and 
they  revelled  in  those  delirious  fancies  which  inspire  poets.  Then  followed 
silence — a  silence  fatal  to  two  young  hearts.  Cupid  was  in  ecstacy,  and 
fitted  a  fresh  arrow  to  his  bow.  The  two  had  been  accustomed  to  walk 
together  hand-in-hand  like  children,  but  now  they  unconsciously  drew 
closer,  a  strong  arm  was  slipped  about  a  slender  waist,  a  maiden  heart  flut- 
tered wildly,  and  "eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  spake  again."  The  winged 
god  smiled  triumphantly,  drew  his  bow  to  his  shoulder  and  two  hearts 
were  pierced  with  the  barb  of  love. 

"Darling,"  whispered  Charlie,  bending  down  to  the  sweet  face  lifted 
towards  his,  "  darling,  I  love  you." 

A  sob  of  joy  shook  the  little  frame  clasped  in  nis  arms ;  a  pretty  mouth 
trembled  and  quivered  ;  two  dove-like  eyes  swam  with  tears,  and  then,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  Gabrielle  dropped  her  head  on  Charlie's  shoulder  and  ftiade 
glad  his   heart  with  this   mute   but  eloquent   confession  of  a  reciprocal 
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You  have  made  me  tlie  happiest  of  men,"  he  said. 

"And  I  am  the  happiest  of  women.     Oh,  Charlie,  I  love  you  so  much.'* 

"  We  will  get  married  as  soon  as  I  come  of  age."    • 

"  What  will  your  father  say  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  likes  you ;  and  he  has  never  yet  denied  me  what  I 
asked  for." 

Gabrielle  was  silent  several  moments,  busy  with  her  thoughts ;  and  then 
with  a  soberness  that  chilled  poor  Charlie's  heart,  said : 

"Ah !  yes,  Charlie ;  your  father  may  like  me  very  well  when  I  am  only  a 
poor  school-teacher,  but  I  don't  think  he  would  be  so  favorably  impressed 
did  he  know  that  his  son  desired  me  for  a  wife.  You  are  rich,  Charlie,  and 
I  am  poor.     I  have  a  premonition  of  impending  trouble." 

"  Nonsense !  "  replied  Charlie,  with  a  forced  laugh.  "  Father  knows  that 
you  are  a  lady,  and  can  TJl  with  credit  any  position.  If  I  am  rich,  it  don't 
matter.  Father  has  never  denied  me  anything  that  would  promote  my 
happiness,  and  I  don't  think  he  will  commence  at  tliis  late  day." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Gabrielle ;  but  there  was  implied  doubt  in  the  in- 
tonation of  her  voice. 

"There,  there,"  said  Charlie,  folding  her  to  his  breast  and  kissing  hei 
passionately.  "  I  love  you,  and  you  love  me.  I  want  you  for  a  wife,  ana 
I'm  going  to  have  you." 

Just  then  a  noise  as  of  some  one  passing  through  the  bushes  close  by 
startled  the  lovers  into  a  position  more  in  accordance  with  propriety. 

"  Oh,  Chariie,  what  was  that  ?  " 

"A  cow,  I  reckon,  passing  through  the  bushes.     Shall  we  go  home?" 

"  Yes." 

The  lovers  retraced  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  As  they 
passed  around  a  bend  in  the  road,  a  man  stepped  out  from  the  bushes^,  and 
looked  eagerly  after  the  pair,  his  face  distorted  with  rage. 

"  We  shall  see !  "  he  cried,  hoarsely.     "  We  shall  see  !  " 

He  raised  his  hat,  as  though  to  cool  his  passion-racked  brain,  and  stood 
revealed  in  the  full  moonlight. 

It  was  Charlie's  father ! 


A  Villanous  Scheme. 

Gabrielle' s  Arch  Enemy—A  Scoundrel— Affempfs  to  Rob  her  of  her 

Good  Name. 

To  say  that  old  John  Hashagen  was  enraged  at  the  discovery  made  by 
him  of  his  son's  love  for  the  penniless  school-teacher,  would  but  feebly 
desQfibe  the  mad  passion  which  leaped  and  rioted  in  his  parsimonious  old 
heart.  His  son,  heir  to  all  his  wealth,  in  love  with  a  penniless  girl.  What 
nonsense !  A  dowerless  bride  would  not  suit  his  avaricious  ideas.  His  f:on 
must  marry  money ;  more,  if  possible,  than  his  father   possessed.     There 
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ikould  be  no  retrograding  progress,  increased  wealth  was  all  that  would 
satisfy  him.  On  the  night  of  the  discovery,  he  spent  several  hours  coolly 
adjudicating  the  question  of  these  two  young  persons'  happiness.  It  was 
midnight  before  he  arrived  at  a  decision.  What  that  decision  was  no  one 
but  himself  knew.  He  kept  his  own  secrets.  That  it  was  something  under- 
handed and  cruel,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  John  Hashagen  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  thoroughly  unprincipled  man.  His  behavior  toward  the 
two  young  people  remained  the  same.  To  his  son,  he  was  tender  and  in- 
dulgent ;  to  Gabrielle,  scrupulously  attentive  and  courteous. 

One  morning,  about  a  week  after  the  occurrence  described  in  the  previous 
chapter,  the  elder  Hashagen  turned  to  his  son  as  the  latter  was  leaving  the 
breakfast-table,  and  said : 

"  Charlie,  I  want  to  see  you  in  the  library  !  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  son.  "Will  it  be  time  when  I  return  from  the 
school-house  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so !  "  was  the  elder  man's  reply. 

Gabrielle  had  arisen  from  the  table,  and  as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  tho 
old  man  shot  at  her  such  a  glance  of  vindictive  hatred  that  his  son,  wh(» 
was  watching  him  closely,  shuddered  and  turned  pale  with  apprehension. 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  trouble  with  father,"  he  said  to  Gabrielle,  as  they 
walked  toward  the  school-house ;  "  but  come  what  may,  I  shall  ever  love 
you,  and  always  remain  true." 

"And  I  know  I  never  could  love  another  as  I  love  you,  Charlie,"  replied 
Gabrielle,  as  they  parted  at  the  school-house  door. 

Charlie  hastened  home,  and  found  his  father  awaiting  him  in  the  library. 
It  is  not  positively  known  what  was  the  import  of  their  interview,  but  the 
servants  heard  high  words,  angrily  spoken,  and  when  at  last  the  door 
opened  and  the  two  came  out  into  the  hall-way,  the  elder  man  was  heard  to 
exclaim : 

"  Well,  well,  Charlie ;  if  you  love  her  so  much  as  that,  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  object,  although  I  have  always  hoped  you  would  marry  Judge 
Boatright's  daughter,  Sallie." 

"  Sallie  Boatright  I  could  never  love  as  I  do  Gabrielle,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  younger  man. 

"  Since  you  are  determined  then,"  continued  the  father,  "  you  have  my 
eonsent ;  but  I  don't  want  you  to  marry  yet  a  while.  Wait  until  you  are  of 
age.  It  will  not  be  long  now.  A  few  months  only,  and  in  the  meantime 
you  can  visit  your  Uncle  Jacob,  in  North  Carolina." 

"  Thank  you,  father ; "  said  the   young  man,  gratefully.     "  May  I   te] 
Gabrielle  what  you  have  told  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  certainly.  Tell  her  that  I  think  it  better  for  you  two  to 
separate  a  few  months.  I  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  to-day, 
and  you  can  leave  to-morrow  for  Asheville." 

When  school  was  dismissed  that  night,  Charlie  was  at  the  door,  and  as 
the  lovers  walked  home,  he  told  her  the  result  of  that  morning's  interview 
with  Hashagen  phe. 

"  He  was  terribly  mad  at  first,"  said  Charlie,  "  and  stormed  and  raved  in 
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a  Iriglillul  vvay,  but  I  was  stubborn,  and  finding  that  his  attempt  to  coerce 
me  would  fail,  he  tried  cajolery,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful.  1  plea4 
my  cause  so  well  that  I  finally  won  hhn  over  to  my  way  of  thinking.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  soon  be  of  age,  and  would  then  be  free  to  do  as  I 
pleased.  I  would  please  to  marry  you,  my  darling.  Well,  after  a  long 
argument  he  finally  admitted  that  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  our  mar- 
riat^e  and  gave  his  consent  to  our  union  as  soon  as  I  come  of  age.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  he  thinks  it  expedient  that  I  should  go  away,  and  haa 
made  arrangements  for  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  Uncle  Jacob,  in  North 
Carolina.     I  shall  leave  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  don't  leave  me,"  cried  Gabrielle. 

**  Why  not?" 

''  I  fear  something  will  happen.  If  you  go  away  I  shall  never  see  yon 
again." 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  Charlie,  gayly.  "  Father  is  all  right.  He  may  seem  a 
little  rough,  but  he  has  a  good  heart,  and  will  see  that  you  come  to  no 
harm  when  I  am  away." 

Thus  assured,  Gabrielle  dismissed  from  her  mind  all  gloomy  thoughts  of 
the  future,  and  looked  forward  with  expectant  eyes  to  the  bliss  that  would 
be  hers  when  she  should  become  Charlie  Hashagen's  wife. 

The  pair  went  out  as  usual,  for  a  parting  stroll  that  night,  and,  as  thef 
passed  from  the  house,  John  Hashagen  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
piazza,  smoking  his  vespertine  cigar.  He  accosted  the  lovers  jocularly, 
and  with  a  smiling  face;  but  as  they  passed  through  the  gate  and  waved 
him  an  adieu,  his  face  grew  dark  with  malevolent  thoughts,  and,  with  a 
curse  upon  his  lips,  he  threw  from  him  the  half-smoked  cigar,  and  went 
into  the  house.  He  locked  himself  into  the  library,  and  gave  vent  to  hie 
villanous  thoughts  in  a  soliloquy  like  this  : 

"  Curses  rest  upon  them  both !  I  will  not  be  outwitted  by  a  beardless 
boy  and  a  simpering  girl !  He  shall  go  to  North  Carolina,  and  she — well,  I 
don't  think  my  son  will  have  much  to  do  with  her  after  my  scheme  has 
bad  time  to  develop  itself." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  servants  announced  Gideon  Gannaway,  ;ind  nt 
a  sign  from  his  master  admitted  a  man  who  will  play  an  important  part  in 
this  strange  life-drama. 

"Ah!  Gideon,"  said  John  Hashagen,  cordially,  "I've  got  some  work 
for  you." 

He  led  his  visitor  to  a  chair,  and  seating  himself  beside  him,  laid  before 
his  pliant  Lool  a  scheme  of  viRany  most  atrocious.  In  brief  it  was  this: 
Gideon  Gannaway  was  the  village  storekeeper.  He  was  to  secrete  somo 
article  about  the  person  of  the  young  school-teacher  the  next  time  she 
visited  his  store.  After  she  left,  he  was  to  discover  his  loss,  and  openly 
accuse  Gabrielle  of  theft.  She  would,  of  course,  indignantly  deny  the 
imputation.  A  search  would  be  made,  the  missing  article  would  be  found 
on  her  person,  she  would  be  arrested,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  punished. 
The  shame  of  such  a  scandal  would  effectuaUy  break  up  the  match  between 
Gabrielle  and  Charlie. 
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"AH  right,  Mr.  Hashagen,"  said  Gideon  Gannaway  at  parting ;  "  I'll  fix 
her.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  Gid,"  said  the  older  villain.  "  I  don't  reckon  Charlie  will 
TtgAiry  a  thief.     Ha !  ha ! " 


In  the  Toils  of  the  Enemy. 

iffss  Austin  Falsely  Accused— The  Set  of  Jewelry— Arrested  as  a  Com* 
mon  Thief— The  Villain's  Exultation. 

The  next  morning  the  lovers  parted,  Charlie  to  hasten  on  his  jouri^y  to 
North  Carolina,  Gabrielle  to  remain  in  charge  of  her  school.  The  final 
interview  was  a  most  affecting  one.  Poor  Gabrielle  sobbed  and  clung  to 
the  young  man  convulsively.  The  father  watched  them  from  the  house 
porch  and  smiled  sardonically. 

"  Write  to  me,  Charlie,  every  day,"  said  Grabrielle.  "I  shall  miss  you  so 
much." 

The  young  man  promised,  and  ^'ith  a  last  embrace,  a  parting  kiss, 
dashed  the  gathering  tears  from  his  eyes  and  sprang  into  the  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  railroad  depot. 

"  Good-bye,  darling,"  he  cried  as  the  carriage  moved  away. 

Gabrielle  waved  her  handkerchief,  and  then,  overcome  with  a  great  dread 
of  impending  evil,  sank  down  upon  a  low  rustic  seat  near  the  gate,  and 
buried  her  tear-washed  face  in  her  trembling  hands. 

"I  shall  never  see  him  again,"  she  moaned.  " Oh!  Charlie,  why  did  you 
leave  me?" 

Several  days  elapsed.  Mr.  Hashagen  still  treated  the  young  teacher 
with  that  old-time  politeness  for  which  the  Virginians  are  famous,  but  his 
face,  at  times,  wore  a  sinister  expression  that  boded  no  good  to  the  innocent 
young  girl.  One  night  after  school  hours,  Gabrielle  stopped  at  the  store  of 
Gideon  Gannaway,  to  make  some  trifling  purchase.  She  paid  for  the 
article,  and  was  turning  away,  when  some  little  feminine  knick-knack  in 
the  show-case  attracted  her  attention.  Gideon  was  behind  the  counter 
himself,  and  was  quick  to  perceive  her  admiring  glance. 

"  They're  nice  ;  real  beauties  !  Eh  !  Miss  Gabrielle,"  he  said,  opening  tho 
show-case,  and  displaying  the  articles  which  had  attracted  her  eye. 

The  young  girl  stepped  to  the  counter  to  admire  the  pretty  things,  and 
began  to  turn  over  in  her  mind  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  purchase 
one  when  she  next  received  her  school  money. 

"  Shall  I  wrap  one  of  'em  up  for  you?"  inquired  Gannaway. 

"  I  would  much  like  to  purchase  one,  sir,  but  just  at  present  I  can't 
afford  it." 

She  blushed,  and  turned  away  from  the  counter.  As  she  did  so,  the 
crafty  storekeeper  lifted  up  one  of  the  glittering  baubles  and  softly  dropped 
it  into  Gabrielle's  pocket.     The  action  was  so  quick  that  she  did  not  detect 
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him,  and  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  his  little  plot,  Gideon 
replaced  the  jewelry  in  the  show-case,  and  turned  away  to  another  part  of 
the  store.  Gabrielle  gathered  up  her  purchases,  and  with  a  last  glance  of 
admiration  at  the  treasures  in  the  show-case,  left  the  store,  and  walked 
quickly  home.  She  had  been  gone  but  a  few  minutes  when  Gideon 
returned  to  the  show-case  containing  the  jewelry,  which  had  attracted 
Gabrielle's  attention.  He  looked  into  the  case,  and  then  turned  sharply 
to  his  clerk. 

"  Have  you  sold  one  of  these  sets  ?  "  he  said. 

*'  No,  sir,"  rephed  the  young  man,  coming  to  his  side. 

"  Then  somebody  has  stolen  one.  I  bought  a  half-dozen  sets,  and  there 
are  only  five  now." 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  he  lifted  out  the  tray  and  counted  the 
contents  again.     The  clerk  did  the  same.     But  five  sets  remained. 

"  I  just  showed  'em  to  the  school-teacher,"  said  Gideon,  with  a  cunning 
leer,  "I'm  pretty  certain  they  were  all  there  when  she  was  looking  at 
them.  She  went  out  suddenly,  and  Mrs.  Gibson  coming  in,  I  put  them 
back  again  without  counting." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Gabrielle  could  have  taken  one  ? " 
cried  the  clerk,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  great  admiration  for  the  young 
teacher. 

"Why  not?"  said  Gideon.  "You  can't  tell  who  to  trust  now-a-days. 
Anyway,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  inquire.  Perhaps  she  took  it  by  mistake. 
[11  go  over  to  Mr.  Hashagen's  and  ask  her  about  it." 

He  put  on  his  hat,  and  started  out.  He  did  not  go  directly  to  John 
Hashagen's  house,  but  stopped  on  the  way,  and  told  his  loss  to  the  village 
constable,  a  brutal  and  ignorant  negro  named  Peter  Andrews. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  along  with  me,  Pete,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  say  that 
this  young  woman  took  the  jewelry,  but  she  was  the  last  one  to  whom  I 
showed  it,  and  the  set  is  missing." 

The  pair  went  directly  to  John  Hashagen's  house,  and  Gideon  Gannaway 
asked  for  Miss  Gabrielle.  The  servant  was  about  directing  him  to  the 
parlor,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  beautiful  young  girl  stood  before 
them. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  me,  sir  ? "  she  asked,  looked  inquiringly  from 
Gideon  to  Peter. 

Her  appearance  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  Gideon  trembled 
with  guilty  fear,  and  could  not  articulate  a  word.  The  negro,  less  senti- 
mental, stepped  to  the  front,  and  said: 

"  Hit's  jus'  this,  missy.  Marse  Gid  says  as  how  he's  los'  some  jew'lry, 
and  we  kum  hyar  to  see  if  you  knowed  any  thin'  'bout  hit." 

"  Lost  some  jewelry ! "  cried  Gabrielle,  in  astonishment.  "  What  do  I 
know  of  his  jewelry  ?  "  * 

"  You  were  the  last  one  that  I  showed  it  to,"  said  Gideon,  pompously, 
"  and  after  you  left  I  missed  one  set." 

With  flashing  eyes,  heightened  color,  and  form   drawn  proudly  erect 
Gabrielle  confronted  the  craven. 
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"  Do  you  dare  to  charge  me  with  the  theft  of  your  jewelry  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  I  don^  charge  you  with  anything,"  replied  Gideon.  "  But  the  set  can't 
be  found,  and  you  were  the  last  person  that  I  showed  it  to." 

"Coward!"  cried  Gabrielle,  white  with  indignation.  "How  dare  you 
stand  there  and  tell  me  that  I  am  suspected  of  theft  ?  " 

She  wheeled  about  and  would  have  left  the  two  men ;  but,  at  a  signal 
from  Gideon,  the  negro  constable  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"  Hold  on,  missy,"  said  Peter,  "  you  may  be  innercent  as  a  lam',  but  dat 
oin't  'cordin'  to  law.     I'll  hev  to  sarch  you,  honey." 

One  less  hardened  than  he  would  have  quailed  before  the  fire  of  indigna- 
tion that  shot  from  the  beautiful  girl's  eyes. 

"  Monster  !  "  she  shrieked,  hoarsely,  striving  to  break  away  from  him. 

"  Search  her  pockets,  Pete,"  cried  Gideon  Gannaway. 

Thus  commanded,  the  negro  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress, 
and  pulled  out,  among  other  things,  the  missing  set  of  jewelry. 

"  Hyar  dey  is,  boss  !  "  he  said,  holding  up  the  ornaments. 

"Now  who's  a  thief?"  was  the  exultant  cry  of  Gideon  Gannaway. 

As  for  Gabrielle,  she  cast  one  swift  and  horrified  glance  at  her  accuser ; 
looked  piteously  into  the  black  face  of  Peter  Andrews,  and  then,  with  a  cry 
of  agony  that  would  have  pierced  a  heart  of  adamant,  sank  to  the  floor  in 
a  dead  faint.  At  the  same  instant,  John  Hashagen  entered  from  a  rear 
door,  and  stood  for  one  minute  guiltily  staring  at  the  innocent  girl,  whom 
his  consummate  villany  had  thus  humiliated. 

"She  ain't — she  ain't  dead,  is  she?"  he  ventured,  huskily;  and  great 
aeads  of  perspiration  rolled  down  his  forehead. 

"  Jus'  fainted,  boss,"  said  the  negro,  who  was  bending  over  her. 

The  arch  villain  cast  one  swift  glance  of  inquiry  at  his  tool,  and  then,  in 
well-simulated  astonishment,  inquired  : 

"  What's  the  matter,  Gideon  ?  " 

In  a  few  words,  Gideon  Gannaway  told  his  master  what  the  latter 
nl ready  knew,  and  when  he  appeared  incredulous  and  hypocritically  up- 
li^tcd  his  wicked  old  eyes,  was  corroborated  by  the  constable,  and  con- 
tVonted  with  the  missing  jewelry  found  in  Gabrielle's  pocket. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it,"  said  Hashagen.  "  So  young,  and  with  such  a 
bright  future  before  her.  Gabrielle  a  thief !  No  !  no  !  It  can't  be.  There 
must  be  a  mistake." 

Gabrielle  had  recovered  from  the  swoon,  and  slowly  risen  to  her  feet. 
She  looked  about  her  in  a  dazed  way,  and  then,  taking  a  step  toward  the 

ther  of  her  lover,  said  : 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  don't  think  me  guilty  ?  You  know  that  I  would  not  steal, 
I,  a  thief!  I,  Gabrielle  Austin,  the  daughter  of  one  of  God's  ministers! 
No!  no!  gentlemen.     You  are  joking." 

"  Sorter  serious  for  a  joke,"  said  the  negro,  with  a  brutal  laugh.  "  Reckon 
I'll  hev  to  take  you  to  de  jail-house,  if  de  boss  dar  &er,  so." 

Gideon  Gannaway  glanced  covertly  at  his  patron.  The  latter  re^^lied, 
with  a  significant  shrug  of  his  shoulders : 

"Well,  it's  no  more'n  right  that  I  should  protect  myself,"  he  said, 
/•uicklv.     "  But  I  reckon  Mr.  Hashagen  here  will  go  security  for  her." 
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Gabrielle  turned  to  where  John  Hashagen  had  stood  but  a  moment 
before.  He  was  not  there.  She  took  a  step  towards  the  library  door; 
objects  swam  before  her  eyes,  she  staggered,  and  with  a  low,  despairing  cry 
sank  into  a  chair  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Take  her  to  jail,  Pete,"  said  Gideon  Gannaway,  turning  away. 

The  negro  advanced  to  her  side  and  touched  her  arm.  She  looked  up 
quickly. 

"Come,  missy;  I'se  got  to 'bey  orders.  Git  your  things  on  and  com© 
with  me." 

"  To ,"  she  faltered. 

"  Yes,  missy,  to  jail ! " 

At  these  words  Gabrielle  seemed  endowed  with  new  resolution.  She 
Jose  to  her  feet  and  facing  the  negro  constable,  raised  her  hand  and  said : 

"  I  am  innocent  of  this  foul  charge;  as  the  great  God  above  knows,  I  arc 
innocent !     But  I  will  go !     Yes,  even  to  jail !  " 


Justice  Perverted. 

The  Trial— Perjured  Evidence— No  Hope— Gabrielle' s  Agony  of  Mind—h 
Magisf rale's  Sympathy  of  no  Avail— The  Teslimony  Convicts  Her. 

Gabrielle  was  conducted  by  the  negro  constable  to  the  jail-house,  but  th^ 
i^iler,  a  compassionate  man,  whose  children  were  the  young  girl's  pupils 
^d  devotedly  attached  to  her,  refused  to  consider  the  young  teacher  a  coni- 
iBon  felon,  and  gave  her  a  room  with  his  own  daughter. 

"It's  a  burning  shame,"  he  said  to  the  constable.  "  That  girl  is  no  moii* 
X  thief  than  I  am  myself.  She's  made  an  enemy  of  old  Jack  Hashagen, 
and  he's  determined  to  crush  her.  She  shall  be  made  comfortaWe  while 
she's  in  my  charge,  anyway." 

So  thoroughly  crushed  was  the  poor  girl's  spirit,  so  cruelly  humiliateKi 
\jras  she,  so  much  shame,  and  misery,  and  degradation  had  been  heap<^d 
upon  her  by  this  dastardly  blow,  that  Gabrielle  appeared  like  another 
person.  She  offered  no  explanation ;  neither  denied  nor  admitted  the  truth 
of  the  charge.  It  all  seemed  like  a  horrid  dream.  She  could  not  eat,  ?h« 
could  not  talk,  she  could  not  sleep,  but  all  that  weary  night  sat  crouched 
id  a  chair,  shivering  with  the  great  dread  that  fettered  the  buoyant  pulsa- 
tions of  her  young  heart. 

Not  until  the  next  morning  did  the  village  folk  know  of  the  shame  thai 

aad  been  heaped  upon  the  bright-eyed  young  stranger  who  had,  in  the  short 

time  she  had  been  among  them,  gained  a  strong  hold  upon  their  respect 

and  love.     Indignation  at  the   outrage  was    general.     No  one  could  be 

Drought  to  believe  the  young  school-teacher  guilty.     At  nine  o'clock  a  large 

rowd  collected  at  the  town-hall  where  the  trial  was  to  take  place,     oym- 

athy  for  Gabrielle  was  universal.    A  young  lawyer,  who  was  hopelessly  la 
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love  with  the  fair  young  prisoner,  volunteered  her  defence.  Under  a  recent 
law  of  the  State  her  case  would  receive  final  adjudication  before  a  magis- 
trate,-which  officials  had  been  given  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes  of  a  petty- 
character.  So  great  was  the  excitement  over  the  matter  that  nearly  the 
whole  town  turned  out  to  attend  the  trial.  Conspicuous  among  the  throng 
were  the  youthful  faces  of  Gabrielle's  pupils,  clouded  with  grief  for  the 
«ufFerings  of  their  beloved  teacher.  Not  half  the  people  could  be  accom- 
modated in  the  court-room,  and  when  the  jailer  approached  the  door  with 
Gabrielle  leaning  on  his  arm,  there  was  such  a  shout  of  genuine  sympathy 
went  up  from  the  throats  of  those  gathered  about  the  door,  that  the  young 
teacher's  heart  throbbed  with  joy  and  pride.  All  the  world  did  not  believe 
h»r  guilty.  John  Hashagen,  the  negro  constable,  and  the  storekeeper 
Gideon  Gannaway  were  all  present,  seated  near  the  magistrate.  Gabrielle 
was  conducted  to  a  seat  within  the  railing,  and  when  she  raised  her  veil 
and  looked  about  the  room,  with  misty  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks,  a  murmur 
of  indignation  against  her  accusers  arose,  which  the  justice  was  powerless 
to  quell.  The  storekeeper  shifted  himself  uneasily  on  his  chair  and  glanced 
apprehensively  at  John  Hashagen.  The  latter,  conscious  of  the  power 
which  wealth  gave  him,  cared  nothing  for  the  sneers  of  his  less  fortunate 
fellow-citizens.  He  had  plotted  to  ruin  the  character  of  the  young  school- 
teacher, and  once  undertaken,  he  Avas  not  the  man  to  relinquish  his  per- 
fidious persecution,  because  the  world  expressed  indignation  at  his  cruelty. 

The  case  was  opened  by  the  magistrate,  who  adjusted  his  spectacles  and 
inquired  in  a  low  voice  what  the  young  lady  was  charged  with.  Gideon 
Gannaway  then  told  his  story,  and  formally  charged  Gabrielle  Austin, 
fipinster,  with  the  theft  of  one  set  of  jewelry  for  female  wear,  valued  at 
Gfteen  dollars. 

"  What  say  you  to  this  charge,  Miss  Austin  ?  "  inquired  the  magistrate, 
kindly.     "Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  guilty ! "  was  Gabrielle's  reply  in  a  firm  voice. 

"  Have  you  a  lawyer?  "  again  asked  the  magistrate. 

Gabrielle  was  about  to  reply  that  she  had  not,  when  the  young  barrister 
before  mentioned  arose  and  volunteered  to  conduct  the  defence.  He  waji 
amply  rewarded  by  the  grateful  look  with  which  the  beautiful  young  girl 
regarded  him.  He  subjected  Gideon  Gannaway  to  a  rigid  cross-examina- 
tion, but  the  oily  villain  had  been  well-drilled  and  clung  firmly  to  his 
original  story.  The  negro  constable,  the  clerk  and  John  Hashagen  were  in 
turn  examined  and  cross-examined.  Their  combined  testimony  tended  to 
corroborate  the  storekeeper's  charge.  Matters  began  to  look  dark  for  Gabri- 
elle, and  a  smile  of  exultation  flitted  across  the  face  of  the  arch-villain, 
John  Hashagen.  Gabrielle  herself  was  put  upon  the  stand  last.  With  a 
manner  that  carried  conviction  of  innocence  to  the  minds  of  her  hearers, 
and  in  a  voice  that  at  times  trembled  with  the  pathos  of  indignation,  she 
(declared  her  innocence. 

The  magistrate  was  in  a  quandary.  He  himself  believed  Gabrielle  inno- 
cent. The  evidence  pointed  to  her  guilt.  He  was  sworn  to  abide  by  the 
law  and  the  evidence.     When  Gabrielle  had  finished  her  Btory  a  dead 
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/ilence   fell  upon  the   court-room.     It  was    broken  by  the  voice  of  the 
magistrate. 

"  Miss  Austin,"  he  said,  "  by  ^artue  of  my  office  I  am  placed  in  a  most 
unpleasant  situation.  I  believe  you  are  innocent,  and  I  think  that  convic- 
tion is  general  with  the  people  here  present." 

"  It  is !  "  cried  several  voices. 

Without  noticing  this  corroborative  interruption  the  magistrate  con* 
tinned ; 

"  I  believe  you  innocent.     The  evidence  which  has  been  given  in  thiii 
ease  conclusively  points  to  your  guilt.     It  is  not  in  my  power  to  go  behincl 
that  evidence.     I  must  believe  you  guilty,  and  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
the  law." 

At  these  words  a  mumaur  of  disapproval  arose,  which  was  with  difficulty 
silenced  by  the  court  officers. 

"The  sentence  of  the  court  then  is,"  said  the  magistrate  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  with  emotion,  "that  you  be  publicly  whipped  on  the  bare  back 
nine  and  thirty  times,  by  the  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  governing  the  punishment  of  the  whipping-post, 
the  officer  is  directed  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  court  immediately." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  sentence,  G-abrielle  had  risen  to  her  feet  and 
stood  staring  straight  forward,  with  an  appealing  expression  on  her  fair 
young  face  that  touched  even  the  stony  heart  of  old  John  Hashagen.  As 
the  last  words  of  the  magistrate  fell  upon  her  ears,  she  clasped  her  white 
hands  convulsively  and  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  as  though  in  appeal  to 
her  Heavenly  Father  for  strength  to  sustain  her  during  this  terrible  ordeal. 
Then  she  sank  back  in  her  seat  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Shame !  Shame !  "  cried  several  men  in  the  crowd,  jumping  to  their 
feet. 

"  Silence  in  the  court ! "  sternly  commanded  the  magistrate. 

This  sentence  was  so  grossly  unjust,  that  the  better  nature  of  the  people 
revolted  against  it,  and  it  looked  doubtful  if  it  were  possible  to  execute 
the  terrible  sentence  of  the  court  in  the  face  of  such  stubborn  feeling 
against  the  indignity. 

John  Hashagen  rose  to  his  feet,  and  silence  fell  upon  the  crowded 
court-room.  He  was  the  richest  man  in  the  county,  and  although  dis- 
liked personally,  was  respected  and  looked  up  to  on  account  of  his  great 
wealth. 

"Fellow-citizens,"  he  began,  in  a  cold,  rasping  voice,  "we  all  feel  fof 
this  unfortunate  young  lady — no  one  perhaps  more  deeply  than  I  do.  I 
have  taken  great  interest  in  her.  Since  she  came  among  us,  she  has  beeri 
an  inmate  of  my  house.  I  myself  believe  her  innocent.  As  the  magistrate 
says,  the  evidence  proves  her  guilty.  We  are  all  good  citizens,  I  hope ;  and 
although  it  seems  unjust,  we  must  abide  by  the  law." 

He  resumed  his  seat,  and  again  there  was  silence.  All  saw  the  wisdom 
£>f  his  remarks,  and  all  thought  them  disinterested ;  but  behind  his  shaggy 
brows  a  pair  of  cold  eyes  flashed  with  cruel  joy  at  the  impression  his  words 
had  made. 
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The  magistrate  beckonec^  to  the  negro  coustable,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice : 

"  Perform  your  duty,  oflScer ; " 

Peter  Andrews  approached  Gabrielle,  and  touched  her  arm.  She  looked 
up  and  shuddered. 

''  Oh !  my  God ! "  she  cried ;  ''  have  mercy ! " 

"  Must  do  it,  missy,"  said  the  negro^  and  taking  her  arm  he  assisted  the 
trembling  girl  to  arise,  and  led  her  sobbing  and  crying  from  the  court- 
house, followed  by  the  black  looks  and  muttered  threats  of  aM  who  loved 
the  young  teacher  and  believed  her  innocent. 


■•■^i^O^^^' 


A  Brave  Man's  Chivalry. 

H/fiss  Austin  Condemned  to  be  Publicly  Whipped— Stripped  to  the  Waist- 
Tied  to  the  Whipping- Post— A  Negro  Constable  to  Apply  the  Lash!— An 
E-xciting  Scene— A  Mysterious  Knight  of  Modern  Times— Who  was  he? 

The  State  of  Delaware  is  noted  for  its  old-fashioned  laws  and  old-time 
punishments  for  criminals.  It  still  retains  the  whipping-post,  the  pillory 
and  the  stocks.  Since  the  war,  several  of  the  Southern  States  have  estab- 
lished that  cruel  torture  of  a  barbaric  age,  the  Whipping-Post.  Virginia 
has  it,  South  CaroHna,  Alabama  and  Missouri  have  lately  adopted  it.  The 
present  legislatures  of  North  CaroUna  and  Tennessee  will  probably  enact  a 
iaw  punishing  petty  crimes  in  this  manner.  It  had  been  a  law  in  Virginia 
but  a  short  time  when  Gabrielle  Austin  was  so  unjustly  sentenced  to 
undergo  its  punishment  for  a  crime  of  which  she  was  innocent.  The  whip- 
ping-post had  just  been  set  up  in  Sanderson,  and  this  pure  young  girl  was 
to  be  the  first  victim. 

Tremblingly  she  was  led  to  the  instrument  of  torture.  The  crowd 
gathered  about  her  in  silence.  Tears  filled  many  eyes.  The  women  m 
particular  sobbed  aloud.  Even  the  magistrate  cried  behind  his  handker- 
chief. Two  men  only,  except  the  brutal  executioner,  looked  on  coolly  and 
unfeeUngly — John  Hashagen  and  his  suppliant  tool,  the  storekeeper 
Gaii.,Hway.  A  chair  had  been  brought  out,  and  in  this  the  young  girl  was 
placed.  An  awkward  break  occurred.  Finally  the  constable  advanced, 
and  placed  his  cruel  hands  on  the  neck  of  the  young  girl.  She  started  back 
as  though  stung  by  a  serpent,  and  a  flush  of  scornful  indignation  tinged 
cheek  and  neck.  Then,  as  though  conscious  of  her  weakness,  she  dropped 
her  arms,  which  had  been  drawn  up  to  protect  her  fair  bosom,  and  the 
revolting  and  shameful  outrage  proceeded.  Coarse  men  who  had  been 
attracted  thither  out  of  curiosity,  could  not  look  upon  such  a  brutal  and 
t-estial  desecration  unmoved,  and  turned  away  their  heads  in  shame.  At 
last  the  horrid  task  was  completed,  and  the  lascivious  eyes  of  Peter 
Screws  gloated  aver  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  pure  bosom  bared  to  the 
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Tulgar  gaze.  He  placed  his  arm  about  her,  and  lifted  her  to  the  post.  The 
round  white  arms  were  pinioned,  and  a  sickening  dread  filled  the  hearts  of 
those  who  watched  the  preparations  for  torture  with  breathless  interest. 
The  negro  constable  looked  well  to  the  fastenings  of  his  poor  helpless 
prisoner,  and  then  took  the  whip  from  the  hands  of  an  assistant.  The 
magistrate  stood  near  to  count  the  strokes. 

"Are  you  ready  ?  "  asked  the  magistrate. 

"Yes,  sah! "  replied  the  negro,  raising  aloft  the  cruel  thong. 

Another  moment,  and  the  lash  would  bury  itself  in  the  quivering  flesh  o^ 
the  poor  girl.  Strong  men  held  their  breath  and  closed  their  eyes.  Th« 
woQien  shrieked  and  screamed.  All  expectantly  they  awaited  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law's  decision.  The  negro  curved  his  arm  and  raised  the  lash  above 
his  head.  Several  times  it  circled  round,  and  then  swiftly  descended  upon 
the  white  back  of  the  innocent  girl.  A  livid  welt  across  the  shoulders 
indelibly  marked  the  law's  degrading  consummation  of  its  sentence. 

**  One !  "  cried  the  magistrate  under  his  breath  ;  and  the  people  shuddered 
as  a  low  moan  of  anguish  issued  from  the  pale  lips  of  poor  Gabrielle. 

Again  the  brutal  executioner  raised  his  heavy  whip.  Again  the  lash 
circled  round  his  head.  Before  it  could  fall  a  second  time,  a  man  dashed 
through  the  crowd,  and  with  ont  n^ell-directed  blow  stretched  the  negro  on 
the  ground.  Then  whipping  from  his  pocket  a  knife,  he  cut  the  thongs 
which  bound  Gabrielle's  wrists  and  threw  over  her  shoulders  the  articles  of 
clothing  which  the  brutal  hand  of  Peter  Andrews  had  torn  from  her  pure 
body.  Wheeling,  then,  he  faced  the  crowd,  and  those  nearest  him  saw  the 
glitter  of  a  pistol  drawn  quickly  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat. 

"Are  you  men, "  cried  the  stranger,  "  that  you  stand  here  and  permit 
this  outrage  to  proceed  ?  " 

A  cheer  of  approval  greeted  the  daring  man  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
and  several  men  sprang  to  his  side  with  set  and  determined  faces. 

"  No,  we  won't  allow  it ! "  cried  one  man,  and  the  crowd  took  up  the 
refrain. 

"  No,  it  must  stop !  "  they  shouted. 

One  man  pushed  his  way  to  the  front,  and  cried  out,  "  Suppose  we  give 
Gid  Gannawa}^  what  his  perjured  testimony  would  have  inflicted  on  this 
poor  girl." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  "  yelled  the  crowd.  "  Let's  give  the  perjurer  nine  and  thirt}j 
well  laid  on." 

The  cowardly  storekeeper  started  to  flee,  but  was  caught  and  dragged  uj|^ 
to  the  post.  Angry  hands  were  outstretched  to  tear  away  his  clothing  and' 
lay  bare  his  body.  One  man  seized  the  whip,  and  despite  the  wretch's 
pleas  for  mercy,  laid  on  the  blows  with  all  the  force  of  a  strong  arm,  and 
when  nine  and  thirty  had  been  counted,  administered  one  more  for  good 
measure,  as  he  said,  which  cut  deeply  into  the  flesh.  Then  they  untied 
his  hands,  and  he  dropped  to  the  ground  in  a  dead  faint,  blood  flowing  fror^ 
a  score  of  gaehes. 

We  all  know  what  a  southern  "  back  country  "  mob  is  capable  of  when 
fully  aroused.      The  constable  sneaked  away,  and  John  Hashagen  took 
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refuge  in  the  court-house.  The  magistrate  in  vain  tried  to  quell  the  rising 
ttunult.  The  crowd  was  mad  with  indignant  passion,  and  capable  of  going 
to  any  extreme.  The  kind-hearted  jailer  conducted  Grabrielle  tu  his  house, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  placed  her  in  bed.  She  lay  in  a  state  of  semi- 
consciousness, silently  brooding  over  the  great  indignity  that  had  been 
heaped  upon  her.  The  crowd  in  the  public  square  leaped  and  danced 
about  the  prostrate  body  of  the  miserable  storekeeper  with  a  fiendish  glee. 
Some  were  in  favor  of  hanging  him  even.  They  had  no  pity  for  the  craven 
but  left  him  lying  on  the  grotmd.  and  began  to  search  for  the  young 
stranger,  who  had  so  bravely  and  chivalrously  defended  a  woman's  sacred 
honor. 

He  was  not  to  be  found  ! 

No  one  saw  him  come,  and  no  one  saw  him  depart.  No  one  knew  him, 
and  they  only  recollected  that  he  had  a  handsome  face,  and  a  form  like  an 
Ajax. 


An  Accidental  Meeting. 

The  Unite  a  States  Marshal— A  Visit— A  Rival  in  the  Field— Love's 

Suspicions. 

Sympathy  for  poor  Gabrielle  was  unanimous  among  these  kind-hearted 
people,  and  the  jailer  and  his  family  nursed  and  tended  her  until  she.  in  a 
measure,  recovered  from  the  shock  of  that  terrible  day's  experience.  As 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  travel,  and  despite  the  many  kind  invitations  to 
remain,  which  poured  in  upon  the  unfortunate  girl  from  all  quarters,  .she 
made  known  her  determination  to  leave  a  spot  that  from  its  associations 
had  become  hateful  to  her. 

She  anxiousl)'  exjjected  a  letter  from  CharHe.  but  as  yet  had  received  no 
answer  to  the  many  tender  and  loving  messages  she  sent  to  him.  In  the 
hurr}-  of  his  sudden  departure  she  neglected  to  get  from  him  the  address  of 
his  uncle  in  North  Carohna.  She  therefore  inquired  from  John  Hashagen. 
The  old  villain  told  her  that  this  imcle  lived  at  Charlotte.  To  Charlotte, 
therefore,  she  directed  her  letters.  As  Charlie's  real  destination  was  Ashe- 
ville,  of  course  he  did  not  receive  Gabrielle's  letters.  The  poor  girl  c«juld 
bear  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  her  unjust  trial,  condemnation  and  happily 
prevented  punishment  without  a  murmur,  but  the  neglect  of  the  man  she 
4)ved  so  passionately  weighed  heavily  upon  her  heart.  She  knew  not  wliat 
to  think.  She  could  not  beheve  that  Charlie — her  Charlie — would  so  soon 
forget  her. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  lived  a  married  cousin 
of  Gabrielle's,  and  to  her  the  poor,  heart-broken  girl  wrote,  asking  permis- 
aon  to  pay  her  a  visit  until  such  time  as  she  could  arrange  for  the  future. 
A  prompt  reply  to  her  letter  wa5  received,  and  the  invitation  to  come 
thither  was  given  with  such  genuine  hospitality,  that  Gabrielle  lost  no  time 
in  hurrying  her  departure.    Her  misfortunes  had  won  for  her  many  friends. 
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and  when  the  stage  which  was  to  convey  her  to  the  railroad  depot,  at  Bel- 
ham,  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  kind-hearted  jailer's  house,  nearly  t'he 
entire  town  turned  out  to  bid  her  farewell.  Such  genuine  and  unmistakable 
affection,  so  touchingly  shown,  caused  her  heart  to  thrill  with  pride,  and 
when  the  stage  drove  away,  followed  by  the  cheers  of  the  male  members  of 
the  crowd  who  had  collected  to  see  her  off,  she  could  only  bury  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  sob  with  childish  joy. 

She  reached  Asheville  without  further  adventure.  The  husband  of  her 
iRusin  was  at  the  depot  to  receive  her,  and  his  greeting  was  so  cordial,  that 
Gabrielle  fell  in  love  with  him  immediately.  He  was  a  fine-looking  young 
fellow,  and  spoke  proudly  of  his  wife  and  baby,  both  of  whom  he  seemed 
to  love  devotedly. 

"  We're  poor  people,  up  here,  Gabrielle,"  he  said,  "  and  can  only  give  yon 
rough  mountain  welcome ;  but  such  as  it  is  you  are  heartily  welcome." 

Gabrielle  noticed  that  his  clothes  were  of  uniform  blue,  and  that  his  coat 
was  adorned  with  braid  and  brass  buttons. 

"Are  you  a  soldier,  sir?"  she  asked. 

"  Call  me  Dick,  please,"  said  the  young  man,  laughing.  "  It's  true  we  are 
not  blood  relations,  but  I  mean  always  to  regard  you  as  such.  No;  I  am 
not  a  soldier.  This  uniform  is  that  of  the  internal  revenue  department.  I 
am  a  deputy  United  States  marshal,  and  a  great  many  of  the  people  her© 
hate  me  for  it." 

He  then  explained  to  the  beautiful  girl  the  duties  appertaining  to  his 
office.  It  was  his  business  to  assist  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  to 
prevent  violations  of  revenue  laws.  The  mountainous  section  of  several 
of  the  Southern  States  is  the  home  and  iiiding-place  of  thousands  of  illicit 
distillers,  who  carry  on  their  illegal  business  in  the  secrecy  of  mountain 
caverns,  and  put  the  government  to  much  trouble.  Although  a  large  force 
of  marshals,  and  whole  regiments  of  soldiers  are  employed  in  breaking  up 
the  business  of  the  "moonshiners"  and  "blockaders,"*  the  frequent  raids 
and  arrests  made  by  them  seem  in  no  way  to  deter  these  bold  outlaws. 
There  are  as  many  illicit  distilleries  in  operation  to-day  in  the  Southern 
States  as  there  were  ten  years  ago,  although  many  stills  have  been  confis- 
cated, thousands  of  gallons  of  liquor  destroyed,  and  hundreds  of  distillers 
captured  and  thrown  into  prison.  There  seems  only  one  way  in  which  the 
government  can  hope  to  make  these  people  law-abiding,  and  that  is  hj 
removing  the  obnoxious  tax  upon  distilled  liquors. 

Dick  Allison  lived  about  five  miles  from  Asheville,  and  although  hist 
ome  was  but  an  humble  four-roomed  log  house  it  was  an  earthly  paradise 

Gabrielle,  who  speedily  won  her  way  into  the  affection  of  both  her  host 
and  hostess,  and  was  especially  loved  by  the  baby.  She  assisted  her  cousin 
in  the  performance  of  her  household  dutie8,»and  was  a  welcome  companion 
when  the  husband  was  absent  on  a  raid,  he  frequently  being  away  for  weeks 

*  The  term  "  moonshiners  "  was  given  to  illicit  distillers  in  the  mountains  on 
account  of  their  presumed  partiality  for  moonlight  nights,  upon  which  to  manu- 
facture their  liquor.  "Blockaders"  are  the  men  who  convey  the  illicit  liquor 
to  market. 
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«t  a  time.  In  this  quiet  Tvay  the  summer  passed,  and  autumn — golden, 
mellow  autumn — arrived,  painting  with  the  hand  oi  Divinity  the  foliage  of 
the  primeval  forests  which  covered  the  grand  old  mountains  of  that  pic- 
turesque region  from  base  to  summit.  This  was  the  busy  season  for  the 
illicit  distillers.  The  new  crop  of  corn  and  fruit  was  being  harvested,  and* 
the  mountains  were  alive  with  "  moonshiners,"  industriously  plying  their 
dangerous  business.  Marshal  Dick  Allison  was  absent  from  his  home  now, 
nearly  all  the  time.  One  night  he  came  home,  and  after  kissing  the  babj 
and  his  young  wife,  threw  his  tired  body  on  the  bed,  and  said : 

"  Lizzie,  I'm  going  to  Asheville  to-morrow  morning  early.     I've  got  three  ■ 
prisoners  there  in  jail,  and  they'll  have  a  hearing  to-morrow  before  the 
commissioner.     If  you  want  to  go  down  and  make  some  purchases,  I'll 
drive  there  in  the  wagon." 

''  I  can't  possibly  go  to-morrow,  Dick,"  said  his  wife,  "  and  I  do  need 
some  necessary  articles  from  the  store  that  I  wouldn't  have  a  man  to  select 
for  me.     Suppose  you  go,  Gabrielle  ?  " 

'With  pleasure,"  said  Gabrielle;  and  so  it  was  settled  that  she  should  go 
to  Asheville  the  next  day. 

They  were  up  and  off  betimes  next  morning,  and  when  the}'  reached 
\sheville,  Marshal  Allison  proceeded  to  the  jail,  leaving  Gabrielle  to  wander 
.ibout  the  town,  and  select  the  articles  desired  by  his  wife.  He  promised  to 
1  nil  for  her  at  the  hotel  at  noon. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  Gabrielle  complet-ed  her  last  purchase,  and 
started  for  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Allison  had  left  the  team.  She  was  walking 
along  the  street,  busily  intent  on  keeping  the  numerous  bundles  which  she 
carried  from  falling  to  the  ground,  when,  happening  to  glance  across  the 
street,  she  saw  a  face  and  figure  deeply  imprinted  on  her  heart. 

Walking  up  the  street,  on  the  opposite  side,  chatting  gayly  with  a  young 
lady,  who  clung  familiarly  to  his  arm,  was  Charlie  Hashagen,  the  man  who 
liad  promised  to  love  her  to  eternity.  Her  dream  of  love  was  o'er.  The 
presence  of  this  lady  companion  explained  his  silence.     He  loved  another! 

It  was  a  cruel  blow,  but  she  bore  up  under  it  with  firmness.  Ten  minutes 
after  this  accidental  meeting  she  could  have  confronted  him  face  to  face,  as 
coolly  as  though  he  were  a  stranger.     She  might  be  indignant,  furious;  that 

would  be  natural,  for 

"Hell  knows  no  fury 
Like  a  woman  scorned." 


Thus  do  I  Punish  my  Enemies. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death— Redmond,  the  Outlaw,  in  Ambush 
—The  United  State:;  Marshal  Assassinated— A  Discovery. 

Gabrielle  said  nothing  of  her  discovery  to  Mr.  Allison.    In  fact  she  had 
not  mentioned  the  name  of  her  lover,  or  any  of  the  circumstaA<iP<i  eur- 
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rounding  her  stay  in  Sanderson,  to  even  her  cousin.  She  locked  the  secret 
in  her  heart,  and  strove  to  hide  the  skeleton  of  her  outraged  love  under  a. 
smiUng  face,  and  unnatural  effervescence  of  spirits. 

A  few  miles  out  from  Asheville,  the  road  leading  to  Dick  Allison's  planta- 
•  tion  passed  through  a  wild  and  gloomy  stretch  of  mountain  country.  Tall 
pliffs  darkened  the  road  on  either  side,  and  great  boulders  hung  threaten- 
angly  over  the  roadway.  When  they  reached  this  gruesome  spot,  boih 
Vere  in  high  spirits,  laughing  and  chatting  like  magpies.  When  the 
shadow  of  the  cliffs  shut  out  the  glad  sunlight,  Gabrielle  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  brilliant  story  which  she  was  relating,  and  her  face  grew 
suddenly  grave. 

"  What  a  gloomy  spot !  "  she  exclaimed,  under  her  breath.  "  It  remind* 
one  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death ! " 

Were  these  words  prophetic?  The  catastrophe  of  the  next  minute 
seemed  to  indicate  as  much.  They  had  not  proceeded  two  rods  before  this 
gorge  became  overcast  with  the  shadow  of  death  in  reality.  Hidden  deep 
among  the  dense  undergrowth  which  fringed  the  road  on  either  side,  were  a 
dozen  armed  men,  sworn  enemies  of  the  man  driving  on  to  doom  aH 
unsuspicious  of  danger.  Suddenly  a  vivid  flame  lit  up  the  fringe  of  bushes 
by  the  roadside ;  there  was  a  sharp  shock,  and  Marshal  Dick  Allison  fell 
back  into  the  body  of  the  wagon,  with  a  half-dozen  bullet-holes  through  his 
body — dead ! 

The  frightened  horses  reared  and  plunged,  and  the  assassins  leaped  into 
the  road,  and  grasped  the  animals  before  they  could  dash  away  in  their 
mad  fright.  So  suddenly  had  this  tragedy  begun,  and  so  swiftly  ended, 
that  Gabrielle  could  only  show  her  great  terror  in  the  frenzied  look  of 
horror  which  she  cast  upon  the  bearded  men  who  crowded  about  the  wagon. 
She  did  not  hear  their  exclamations  of  admiration  as  they  gazed  upon  her 
wondrous  beauty.  She  only  knew  that  a  terrible  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted ;  that  her  companion  was  the  victim,  and  that  the  hands  of  these 
wild-looking  men  were  red  with  blood.  At  last,  she  raised  her  head.  The 
men  who  had  first  crowded  around  the  wagon  had  stepped  back,  and  one 
who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  approached  her. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  young  lady,"  said  the  new-comer.  "  You  shall 
not  be  harmed." 

The  voice  was  one  of  gentleness,  and  sounded  strangely  familiar  to  the 
^frightened  girl.  She  looked  eagerly  into  the  speaker's  face,  and  a  cry  of 
tamazement  burst  from  her  lips. 

I  It  was  the  daring  stranger  who  had  rescued  her  from  the  terrible  punish- 
inent  of  the  whipping-post ! 

•  Yes.  It  was  he,  standing  there  before  her,  accoutred  in  a  wild  and 
fanciful  garb  that  set  off  his  muscular  form  to  great  advantage.  His  beauty 
was  not  of  that  strong  and  florid  type  so  much  admired  by  women,  and  yet 
there  was  great  beauty  in  his  face.  Under  other  circumstances,  Gabrielle 
would  have  looked  upon  him  with  admiring  eyes.  Now  it  was  with  a 
Bickening  aversion  in  her  heart,  for  this  man's  hands  were  as  deeply  dyed 
with  blood  as  those  of  his  associates.     He  was  of  medium  height,  but  his 
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frame  was  so  well-knit,  so  finely  proportioned,  that  he  had  the  appearance  of 
being  taller  than  he  really  was.  His  eyes  were  blue,  large,  and  expressive. 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  white,  and  his  nose  and  lips  were  as  delicately 
giiaped  as  a  woman's.  His  chin  was  small  and  dimpled,  and  the  carnation 
glow  of  perfect  health  tinged  his  sun-browned  cheeks.  A  silky  moustache 
adorned  rather  than  concealed  the  proud  curve  of  his  upper  lip.  But  the 
most  striking  feature  was  his  hair.  It  was  a  golden  mass  that  any  woman 
.would  have  been  proud  of.  It  rippled  back  from  the  broad  brow,  and  fell 
liar  down  on  his  shoulders  in  curls  of  spun  gold.  The  hair  and  eyes  and 
mouth  and  chin  were  decidedly  feminine ;  what  was  it  then  that  caused 
men  to  quail  and  tremble  when  this  man's  eye  fell  upon  them  ?  Was  his 
£ace  an  index  of  his  character  ?  We  answer,  no  !  All  who  have  met  him 
are  at  first  impressed  that  his  will  is  as  delicate  as  his  features.  All  are 
mistaken.  Those  innocent  blue  eyes  have  looked  upon  the  dying  agonies 
of  many  brave  men  without  one  quiver  of  shrinking  horror  in  their  slum- 
brous depths.  Those  slender,  shapely  hands  are  stained  with  human 
blood.  Gabrielle  was  in  the  presence  of  that  terrible  desperado,  the  terror 
of  the  mountain  South — Redmond,  the  Outlaav  ! 

Yes,  it  was  he.  This  man  with  the  woman's  hair,  and  the  baby-blue 
eyes  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  most  desperate  band  of  outlaws  of 
modern  or  ancient  times.  From  the  security  of  his  mountain  home  this 
golden-haired  man  hurled  defiance  into  the  very  teeth  of  his  enemies,  and 
set  all  law  at  naught.  The  dead  man  in  the  wagon  beside  her  had  told 
strange  and  startling  tales  of  this  man's  wild  career,  a  career  that  outrivals 
the  wildest  flights  of  romance.  He  had  spoken  of  Redmond  as  an  enemy 
to  be  dreaded.     Only  the  day  before  he  had  said  to  her : 

"  Redmond  has  sworn  to  kill  me  if  we  ever  meet." 

The  two  men  had  met,  and  Redmond  had  kept  his  oath.  Without 
warning,  as  one  might  kill  a  venomous  reptile,  or  a  dangerous  animal,  the 
outlaw  had  bushwhacked  his  victim. 

She  looked  upon  the  face  upturned  to  hers  with  horror,  and  yet  she 
should  have  been  grateful  to  him,  for  he  had  saved  her  from  shameful 
humiliation.  The  outlaw  was  leaning  carelessly  on  his  carbine,  yet  smok- 
ing from  the  fatal  discharge,  and  when  he  saw  the  look  of  horror  which 
overspread  the  fair  girl's  face,  his  brow  knotted  itself  into  a  dark  frown,  and 
the  face  that  in  repose  seemed  angelic  was  now  demoniacal.  He  turned  on 
;,bis  heel  quickly  and  spoke  to  one  of  his  band  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  The 
man  thus  addressed  nodded  to  one  of  his  companions,  and  the  two 
approached  the  wagon. 

''  Come,  miss !  "  said  one,  taking  her  arm.  She  made  no  resistance,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  mate,  the  outlaw  lifted  her  from  the  wagon  and 
led  her  into  the  bushes  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road.  She  believed 
they  meant  to  kill  her,  and  a  prayer  to  Heaven  trembled  on  her  lips.  A 
short  distance  from  the  road  were  tethered  the  horses  of  the  band.  Here 
Gabrielle  and  her  captors  halted.  Those  who  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
road  laid  the  body  of  the  dead  marshal  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and 
turning  the  heads  of  the  horses  toward  home,  started  them  forward  with 
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their  inanimate  passenger.  Then  one  of  the  band  took  a  printed  placard 
from  his  pocket  and  pinned  it  on  the  breast  of  the  dead  man.  Below  is 
given  a  iac  -rirnik  of  this  terrible  message  of  vengeance: 


REDMOyi). 


REDMOND  S    PLACARD. 


■*^ 


Redmond's  Rocky  Honk 

In  Cai)tiv!f)'—Miss  Austin's  Dr&udful  Forebodings— A-dcaiting  the  Chiefs 

Return. 

After  completing  their  horrid  task,  the  assassins  joined  their  companions 
,dt  the  spot  to  which  Gmbrielle  had  been  conducted.  Redmond,  however,  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance.  Acting  under  his  directions,  the  prisoner  was 
giren  a  horse;  and  surrounded  by  the  band,  the  whole  party  rode  oflF  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  Mount  Mitchell  Grabrielle  received  no  intimation  from  lier 
eaptors  of  what  was  to  be  her  fate ;  and  the  shock  of  that  terrible  occurrence 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  had  so  benumbed  her  faculties,  that 
she  was  hardly  conscious  of  what  was  passing  around  her.  Toward  night- 
fell  the  party  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  arriving  at  a  point 
where  steep  cliffs  effectually  barred  their  further  progress,  the  horses  were 
left  in  charge  of  two  of  the  band,  who  led  them  away  toward  a  neighboring 
Ibioket.     The  balance  of  the  party  continued  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  on 
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foot.  After  an  hour's  hard  marching  up  an  incline  not  far  from  the  per- 
pendicular, climbing  by  means  of  jutting  rocks  and  stray  shrubs,  they  at 
last  reached  an  open  plateau  level  as  a  floor,  and  with  an  area  of  about  five 
hundred  yards.  This  plain  was  guarded  on  one  side — or  rather  on  three 
sides,  for  it  was  of  a  crescent  shape,  being  broadest  m  the  centre — by  a  fringe 
of  fir  trees.  The  concave  side  was  backed  by  a  precipitous  cliff,  running 
up  five  hundred  feet  as  smoothly  as  the  front  of  a  house.  In  the  heart  of 
this  clifl"  was  an  immense  cave,  and  in  it  lived  the  desperadoes,  headed  by 
Redmond,  the  outlaw.  This  house,  with  a  floor  and  roof  and  walls  of  solid 
granite  many  feet  thick,  was  entered  through  an  arched  door,  placed  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  cliff.  Into  this  strange  abode  Gabrielle  was  conducted. 
After  passing  through  a  long  and  narrow  gallery,  which  curved  gradually  to 
the  left,  they  came  at  last  to  a  large  chamber,  which  was  the  principal 
abode  of  the  outlaws.  This  great  room  was  lighted  by  day  through  aper- 
tures pierced  in  the  roof.  At  night  a  large  fire  of  resinous  wood  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  cast  weird  and  ghastly  shadows  around  the  walk 
of  the  room,  but  did  not  pierce  the  gloom  which  shrouded  the  arched  dom«. 
above.  When  Gabrielle  entered,  twenty  or  thirty  men  were  seated  about 
the  fire.  They  were  variously  engaged.  Some  were  cleaning  their  guns, 
others  repairing  their  clothes,  one  or  two  were  reading.  All  were  busy.  The 
appearance  of  a  young  and  pretty  woman  among  them  drew  aU  eyes  upon 
the  frightened  Gabrielle,  who  shrank  baek  behind  her  captors.  One  of  the 
men  who  had  accompanied  her,  seeing  that  this  rude  attention  afiright'ed 
his  charge,  spoke  to  one  of  those  seated  about  the  fire,  who  seemed  to  be  in 
authority. 

"  The  capting  ordered  we'uns  to  bring  this  gal  woman  along  with  us. 
He'll  be  hyar  afore  daylight,  and  will  give  us  furder  orders.  She's  to  hev 
some  supper,  and  a  room  to-night." 

The  man  to  whom  he  addressed  these  words  arose  from  his  seat  before 
the  fire,  and  came  forward  to  where  Gabrielle  was  standing. 

"All  right,  Morgan ;  I'll  take  charge  of  her."  he  said.  And  then  turning 
to  Gabrielle,  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her  forward  to  the  fire. 

'"'  We'uns  are  a  rough  lot.  miss,"  he  said,  in  a  kindly,  apologetic  way ;  "  but 
you  needn't  be  skeared.  You're  as  safe  hyar  as  you  would  be  in  your  own 
mammy's  house." 

This  allusion  to  the  mother,  who  died  before  she  was  old  enough  to  miss 
her,  opened  the  floodgates  of  the  poor  girl's  heart,  and  sinking  down  upon 
bhe  rude  seat,  which  had  been  dragged  up  to  the  fire  for  her.  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  great  sobs  of  anguish  shook  her  frame. 

The  stern  faces  of  the  rude  men  gathered  about  her  softened  and  grew 
gentle,  and  in  their  homely  way  they  tried  to  comfort  her.  She  had  passed 
through  the  frightful  occurrences  of  that  day  tearless.  Now  came  that 
blessed  reaction,  that  loosing  of  the  tense-drawn  nerves  which  always  leaves 
us  better  and  stronger.  Finding  that  their  well-meant  ofi'ers  of  sympathy 
and  consolation  had  no  effect  upon  the  grief  of  the  fair  young  creature,  the 
outlaws  left  her  alone  with  her  sorrow,  which  finally  spent  itself  and  she 
began  to  look  about  her  with  some  curiosity. 
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Seeing  that  she  had  recovered  somewhat  from  the  first  fierce  tramsports  of 
grief,  the  man  who  had  led  her  to  the  fire  again  approached  her,  and 
inquired  if  she  would  like  some  supper.  The  poor  girl  had  not  eaten  a 
morsel  since  morning ;  but  her  heart  was  too  full  of  recent  sorrow  to  allow 
her  to  eat ;  she  simply  shook  her  head. 

"  When  you  want  to  go  to  bed,"  said  the  outlaw,  "  Tom,  thar,"  pointing  to  a 
negro  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  "  will  show  you  your  room.    Good-ni^ht." 

He  held  out  his  broad  brown  hand,  and  Gabrielle  just  touched  the  palm 
with  her  white  fingers.  She  could  not  help  shuddering;  for  despite  his 
kindly  face,  she  believed  this  man's  hands  were  dyed  with  human  blood. 
Rising  to  her  feet,  she  followed  the  negro  across  the  room.  She  noticed 
then,  for  the  first  time,  that  several  doors  opened  out  of  the  main  room.  In 
front  of  one  of  these  her  sable  conductor  halted,  and  taking  from  his  pocket 
a  key  unlocked  the  heavy  door,  and  held  it  open  for  her  to  enter. 

"  You'll  fin'  matches  an'  a  candle  on  de  table,  missy,"  he  said,  removing 
the  key  from  the  lock  and  fitting  it  on  the  inside  of  the  door. 

Gabrielle  passed  by  him  into  the  room,  and  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
outside  saw  an  apartment  sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  hewn  out  of  tfie  sohd  rock, 
and  furnished  in  a  rude  though  comfortable  fashion.  Going  forward  to  the 
table  which  stood  at  one  end  of  the  room,  she  lighted  a  candle,  and  then 
closed  and  locked  the  door.  Two  reed-bottom  chairs,  the  table  before 
referred  to,  a  rough  dressing-case,  and  a  cot  bed,  comprised  the  furniture  of 
ihe  room.  Some  efibrt  at  comfort  had  been  made  by  covering  the  stone 
floor  with  a  home-made  rag  carpet.  A  case  or  frame  was  hung  against 
the  wall  opposite  the  bed,  and  contained  a  bundle  of  magazines  and  illus- 
trated papers,  and  several  books.  Two  or  three  coarse  pictures  adorned  the 
walls.  One  represented  the  "  Hero  Martyrs  of  the  Confederacy ; "  another 
was  "Scene  at  the  death-bed  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  and  a  colored  litho- 
graph female  head  was  entitled  "  The  Mountain  Rose." 

The  white  bed  looked  inviting,  and — first  praying  to  the  great  Giver  of 
all  good,  asking  that  mercy  be  shown  friend  and  enemy  alike,  and  that  His 
protecting  influence  should  abide  with  her  for  all  future  time — she  dis- 
robed and  crept  into  bed. 

Profound  silence  reigned  about  her,  and  it  was  not  many  minutes  before 
sleep  cloBed  her  eyes  and  shut  out  the  dread  phantasmagoria  that  had  flitted 
through  her  mind  since  the  terrible  scene  that  morning  in  the  Valley  of  th« 
Shadow  of  Death. 

■  I  ntri  <  I   


The  Lover  to  the  Rescue. 

AsheviHe  Greatly  Excited— Arrival  of  the  Marshal's  Body— No  Volunteert 
for  a  Rescue— The  Young  Lover  Goes  Alone. 

Leaving  Gabrielle  to  complete  her  sleep  in  the  rocky  home  of  the  out- 
laws, T»e  will  turn  to  other  scenes.    Asheville — in  fact  Buncombe  counts — 
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Tvtis  excited  and  indignant.  The  faithful  horses  of  the  murdered  marshal, 
true  to  their  instinct,  had  arrived  safely  at  the  stable  door,  and  the 
placarded  body  was  discovered  by  the  young  wife.  The  alarm  was  given, 
and  the  news  spread  like  wildfire.  Redmond  had  punished  another  enemy. 
Although  the  dead  man  had  held  a  position  which  was  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  a  great  majority  of  his  neighbors,  he  was  generally  well  liked, 
and  now  that  he  had  been  so  foully  murdered,  not  one  could  be  found  t« 
speak  of  him  unkindly. 

Nearly  half  the  male  population  of  Asheville  hastened  to  the  scene  oC] 
the  murder  as  soon  as  the  news  was  received,  and  many  were  the  eonjec- 
tures  as  to  what  disposition  had  been  made  of  the  young  girl  who  was  the 
marshal's  companion.  All  pronounced  the  murder  a  brutal  outrage,  all 
were  convinced  that  the  murderers  should  be  followed  up  and  punished, 
but  no  one  volunteered  to  lead  a  party  against  the  outlaw  chieftain.  Many 
through  fear,  and  after  their  first  natural  indignation  had  subsided,  rather 
condoned  the  offence. 

"  He  was  a  revenue  officer,  and  would  have  killed  a  '  moonshiner '  if  he 
had  had  the  chance,"  they  said. 

Among  the  crowd  who  gathered  about  the  fatal  spot  was  Charlie  Has- 
hagen.  As  yet  he  knew  not  that  the  beautiful  young  girl  who  had  been 
carried  away,  and  perhaps  murdered,  by  the  outlaws,  was  his  own  beloved 
Gabrielle.  He  had  never  ceased  to  think  of  her,  nor  to  wonder  why  she  so 
cruelly  neglected  him.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Asheville  he  despatched 
her  a  letter,  and  before  an  answer  could  possibly  have  time  to  reach  him, 
sent  off  another.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  these  two  letters,  and  the 
many  that  subsequently  were  sent  to  Gabrielle's  address  in  Sanderson, 
never  reached  their  destination.  They  were  intercepted  and  destroyed  by 
the  scheming  old  villain,  John  Hashagen.  Fearful  that  the  object  of  his 
love  might  be  ill,  Charlie  wrote  to  his  father  for  an  explanation;  and  the 
old  scoundrel  replied,  that  Gabrielle  had  been  detected  in  the  act  of 
stealing  jewelry  from  the  store  of  Gideon  Gannaway;  that  she  had  been 
convicted  of  the  offence  charged,  and  punished  for  her  crime  at  the  whip- 
ping-post; and  that,  after  remaining  in  town  a  few  days,  she  had  disappeared, 
whither  no  one  knew. 

The  letter  was  worded  skilfully,  but  it  did  not  deceive  the  lover.  Putting 
this  and  that  circumstance  together,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
gigantic  plot  had  been  engineered  through  by  his  father,  to  ruin  his  happi- 
ness and  destroy  the  character  of  the  woman  he  loved.  He  wrote  to  friends 
in  Sanderson,  making  inquiries  about  the  matter,  but  had  as  yet  received  n© 
satisfactory  clew  to  the  whereabouts  of  Gabrielle. 

He  did  not  know  that  the  young  lady  who  had  been  captured  by  Red- 
mond was  his  Gabrielle,  and  although  he  felt  a  natural  and  chivalric 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  girl  who  had  been  so  mysteriously  made 
away  with,  he  was  not  reckless  enough  to  volunteer  her  rescue  from  the 
toils  of  the  man  who  was  so  generally  feared  as  the  golden-haired  outlaw. 
After  gratifying  that  natural  curiosity  which  seems  inherent  in  the  Amer- 
ican mind,  the  crowd  dispersed. 


Bray,  Lieutenant  of  the  Redmond  Band,  attempts  Miss  Au-stin's  honor^  and  as 

shot  dead  by  his  Chieftain. 
SBra^/  ber  Sieutenant  von  Siebmonb'S  Sanbe,  morf>t  einen  SSerfucf)  au'  grciurciK  2luftin'§  G^w 
Jinb  H)irb  son  bem  §auptmann  erfd;offen. 
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Did  it  never  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  Americans  are  the  most 
morbidly  curious  people  in  the  world?  For  instance,  none  but  an 
American  crowd  would  stand  for  hours  gazing  at  the  spot  Vhere  some 
startling  occurrence  had  taken  place,  when,  in  ordinary,  the  spot  did  not 
possess  interest  enough  to  merit  even  a  passing  glance.  Just  ai'ter  the 
robbery  of  the  Stewart  vault  in  St.  Mark's  churchyard,  New  York  ci'y, 
(eager  and  excited  crowds  were  clustered  about  the  spot  from  earlv  morning 
until  late  at  night,  gazing  with  all-absorbing  curiosity  at  liie  hole  in  the 
ground,  through  which  the  grave-robbers  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
vault ! 

Charlie  Hashagen,  in  common  with  the  friends  who  accompanied  him 
from  Asheville,  had  carefully  scrutinized  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  rocks  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the  murder  took  place,  and  his 
curiosity  being  gratified  wa^  turning  away,  when  one  of  the  onlooiccrs 
exclaimed : 

"  Poor  Miss  Austin !  It  were  better  for  her  that  she  met  death,  than  the 
fate  in  store  for  lier,  if  she  is  yet  alive ! " 

"  Miss  Austin ! "  cried  Charlie,  pushing  his  way  to  the  side  of  the 
speaker.     "'  Pray  what  was  her  first  name,  and  where  is  she  from  ?  " 

"  It's  a  strange  name,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  not  noticing  Charlie's 
agitation. 

"  Not  Gab—! " 

"  Yes,  that's  it ;  Gabrielle  Austin.  Dick  told  me  only  a  day  or  two  ago, 
poor  fellow.  She's  some  kin  of  his  wife's,  and  came  here  about  three  or 
four  months  ago  from  Goochland  county,  Virginia." 

"  My  God  !  "  cried  Charlie,  ''  Gabrielle !  my  Gabrielle  in  danger!  " 

"  Y"ou  knew  her  then? "  asked  the  man. 

"I  loved  her,"  moaned  Charlie,  while  his  face  paled  and  his  voio» 
trembled.  "She  was  to  be  my  wife,  and  now — great  God! — Why  have  J 
remained  so  long  idle  when  she  is  in  danger? '" 

"  You  can't  do  anything,"'  continued  the  man.  "  Don't  you  know  tliat 
Redmond,  the  outlaw,  captured  her?  " 

"  What  care  I  ?  "  cried  Charlie,  with  flashing  eyes.     "  Redmond  is  but  a 
man." 
'     "  He  has  killed  fifty  men." 

"  I  care  not  if  he  has  killed  five  hundred." 

"  Y^ou  surely  wouldn't  dare  to — " 

"  Dare !  What  will  a  man  not  dar©  for  the  woman  he  loves  ?  Yes,  I 
dare  to  hunt  this  terrible  outlaw  down.  I  dare  to  meet  him  on  his 
own  ground.  I  dare  to  demand  at  his  hand  the  poor  woman  I  love,  or 
satisfaction." 

"  Y'ou're  a  fool !  "  said  the  man,  turning  away. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  light-hearted,  merry-faced  .young  man, 
who  had  figured  so  prominently  as  a  ladies'  man  at  all  the  festive  gather- 
ings for  miles  around,  a  man  considered  capable  of  performing  no  greater 
deed  of  daring  than  flirting  with  a  pretty  married  woman  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband,  was  really  bent  on  hunting  down  the  king  of  the  "  moon- 
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shiners,"  an  excited  and  apprehensive  crowd  gathered  about  him.  and 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  so  perilous  an  undertaking. 

In  vain  !  Charlie  was  determined  to  go.  He  secured  the  loan  of  a 
brace  of  pistols  from  one  friend,  a  horse  from  another,  and  then,  making 
dilio-ent  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  location  of  the  outlaw's  den,  he  mounted 
feis  horse,  and  rode  boldly  off  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Mitchell. 

"  It's  the  last  time  we'll  ever  see  him  alive,"  said  one  of  hii  friend*. 
*"  Poor  fellow  1" 


An  Outlaw's  Hospitality. 

Gabrielle  Treated  with  greet  Respeci—A  /Ifodern  Claude  Duvalle—An 

Educated  Outlaw. 

We  left  Gabrielle  Austin  asleep  in  the  room  which  had  been  assigned  her 
in  the  rocky  home  of  Redmond,  the  outlaw.  She  was  awakened  by  hear- 
ing a  heavy  knock  at  the  door.     She  listened  a  moment,  and  then  asked : 

"  Who's  there  ?  " 

"  Me,  misay,"  replied  a  voice  which  she  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
negro  Tom.     "  Brek'fus  is  ready." 

Her  little  room  was  quite  light,  irradiated  from  without  through  apertures 
»ut  through  the  roof  of  the  cave.  The  shifting  light  falling  aslant  the 
.jrystal  stalactites  which  hung  from  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  cave  high 
Above  her  head,  sent  out  refractions  of  color  which  made  the  grotto  a  fairy- 
palace.  Not  neglecting  to  offer  up  thanks  to  God,  on  her  bended  knees,  for 
his  mercies  and  goodness,  Gabrielle  made  her  toilet  and  then  seated  herself 
int  the  table  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  her  captors.  She  selected  at  random 
one  of  the  volumes  from  the  shelf  hung  against  the  wall.  It  was  Tom 
Moore's  "Lalla  Rookh."  Surprised,  she  glanced  at  the  titles  of  the  other 
volumes.  An  odd  copy  of  Dickens  and  Waverly,  several  of  the  poets, 
find  "  Murrell,  the  Land  Pirate,"  comprised  the  collection.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last-named,  they  were  such  books  as  a  person  of  culture  and 
refinement  would  be  apt  to  read.  One  volume,  in  particular,  attracted  her 
Attention.  There  was  no  title  on  the  book,  and  opening  it,  she  saw  that  it 
was  Buckle's  "  Philosophy  of  English  CiTilization,"  and  from  its  well-worn 
Appearance,  it  had  evidently  been  read  carefully.  The  blank  portion  of  the 
printed  pages  was  crowded  with  annotations  and  comments,  written  in  a 
fine,  delicately  shaded  hand.  Surely,  a  man — for  although  the  chirography 
was  feminine,  Gabrielle  could  not  believe  that  a  woman's  hand  penned 
it — who  read  and  annotated  Buckle  so  learnedly,  must  be  a  strange 
character  to  head  a  band  of  desperate  outlaws.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  every 
book  appeared  the  name  "  Redmond,"  in  the  same  delicate  handwriting, 
and  Gabrielle  had  undoubtedly  been  given  the  chamber  in  which  the  king 
of  the  "moonshiners  "  spent  his  moments  of  retirement  and  rest.  She  read 
a  few  random  stanzas  from  the  book  which  she  had  selected,  when  a  knock 
at  4he  door  brought  her  to  her  feet. 
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"  Missy,"  said  the  negro,  "  Marse  Redmond  sends  his  comphments.     If 
rou  is  dressed,  he  will  send  you  brek'fus !  " 

Gabrielle  replied  that  her  toilet  preparations  were  eompleted,  and  un- 
locked the  door.  In  a  few  minutes  the  negro  reappeared,  bearing  a  tray, 
on  which  was  a  meal  that  might  tempt  an  epicure.  To  it  she  did  ample 
justice,  and  when  the  remains  of  the  feast  were  removed,  busied  herself  in 
tidying  up  the  room.  This  task  completed,  she  seated  herself  at  the  table, 
and  again  consulted  that  beautiful  imagery  whicli  breathed  in  every  line  of; 
barbaric  Eastern  splendor.  So  deeply  absorbed  was  she  in  the  glowing 
language  of  the  poet,  that  the  door  opened  unobserved,  and  when,  in  turnj 
ing  the  pages,  her  eyes  for  a  moment  wandered  from  the  book,  she  v/as 
astonished  to  see  the  king  of  the  outlaws  standing  before  her.  She  started, 
and  dropped  the  book. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  interrupted  you,  miss,"  said  the  outlaw,  with  a  low 
bow,  "  bi^t  my  time  is  not  my  own.  I  knocked  several  times  for  admit- 
tance, but  you  did  not  answer,  and  I  ventured  to  open  the  door.  You  are 
fond  of  Moore  ?  " 

The  outlaw  dropped  into  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and 
leaned  his  face  upon  his  small  brown  hand.  The  yellow  curls  fell  about 
his  neck  like  a  crown  of  glory,  and  the  great  blue  eyes  beamed  upon  her 
w'th  a  sensitive  sympathy  in  their  slumbrous  depths.  Gabrielle  was  so 
confused  that  she  did  not  answer,  and  the  outlaw  continued  in  the  same 
soft,  delicately-modulated  voice : 

"  This  is  my  sanctum.  We  live  in  a  rude  fashion  here ;  but  it  is  in  my 
power  to  provide  you  with  any  delicacy  that  you  may  desire.  Any  wish 
that  you  may  have  shall  be  gratified  as  soon  as  expressed." 

Gabrielle  assured  him  that  she  was  comfortable,  and  she  could  hardly 
believe  that  this  golden-haired,  sensitive-faced  man  was  in  reality  the 
terrible  outlaw  whose  deeds  of  bloodshed  had  made  his  name  famous 
throughout  the  land. 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  are  satisfied,"  said  Redmond,  "  I  can  only  say  that 
your  privacy  here  is  sacred.  We  are  rough  men,  but  you  are  my  guest, 
and" — here  the  speaker's  voice  rose  proudly,  and  his  blue  eyes  flashed 
with  unwonted  fire — "  I  am  king  here !  " 

There  was  a  silence  of  several  minutes,  during  which  Gabrielle  studied 
the  face  of  the  outlaw  carefully.     Finally  Redmond  spoke. 

"Austin  is  your  name,  is  it  not,  miss  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Gabrielle  Austin,"  was  the  reply ;  but  she  wondered  how  ha 
possessed  himself  of  the  information. 

"  Gabrielle !  "  continued  the  outlaw,  musingly.  "A  very  peculiar,  but  t 
very  pretty  name.     It  does  credit  to  the  bearer." 

This  compliment  caused  the  young  girl  to  blush.     The  quick  eye  of  Red- 
mond detected  the  change  of  color,  and  a  just  faintly  perceptible  smile 5 
Bwept  over  his  face. 

"It  is  not  my  province  to  flatter,"  he  said.  "Pray  believe  that  that 
complimentary  allusion  was  meant  in  good  faith — my  sincere  opinion." 

Such  frankness  caused  Gabrielle  to  blush  even  more  deeply  than  hefofe. 
ftnd  she  raised  the  book  to  hide  her  confusion. 
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-'  I  am  Redmond,"  said  the  outlaw,  with  a  suddenness  that  caused  poor 
Gabrielle  to  pale  with  terror.  He  affected  not  to  notice  her  agitation,  and 
continued  :  "  Men  say  that  I  am  a  desperado  and  an  outlaw.  Well,  I  care 
little  for  their  opinion.  You,  Miss  Austin,  are  the  first  person,  male  or 
female,  who  has  ever  been  admitted  to  my  stronghold.  I  don't  know  that 
I  am  exercising  good  policy  in  bringing  you  here.  In  fact,  I  don't  know 
what  made  me  order  your  removal  to  this  place.  I  think  it  was  because  I 
saw  horror  written  upon  your  face  when  I  stood  before  you  in  the  road, 
fcVou  looked  upon  me  as  a  man  who  was  incapable  of  anything  good — " 
'  "No,  no !"  interrupted  Gabrielle;  for  she  recollected  the  outlaw's  inter- 
ference in  her  behalf,  when  she  was  so  cruelly  tied  to  that  terrible  instru- 
ment of  torture  on  the  court-house  green,  in  Sanderson.  "  No,  no,  sir !  I 
know  you  to  be  a  man  who  is  capable  of  performing  a  noble  action.  Your 
interference  a  few  months  ago  saved  me  from  torture  and  shame." 

"You  recollect  me,  then?"  said  Redmond.  "That  was  a  shamefwl 
outrage.  Those  men  claim  to  be  law-abiding  and  peace-loving  people. 
Thank  God,  I  am  different.  I  can  never  see  a  vroman  suffer.  My  mother 
would  haunt  me  to  eternity,  did  I  permit  such  a  cruel  wrong  to  be  done." 

"  For  that  interference  I  thank  you,"  said  Gabrielle,  extending  her  hand. 
Redmond  bent  over  the  table  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"A  Dartial  atonement.  Miss  Austin,  for  my  misdeeds.  But  I  am  wasting 
— it  is  true,  very  agreeaoly — ^time  that  should  be  given  to  other  and  sternet 
duties.  Remember,  Miss  Austin,  although  you  are  my  prisoner,  you  are 
none  the  less  my  guest.  When  you  have  exhausted  the  reading  matter  on 
jonder  shelf,  I  will  send  you  more.     Good-morning." 

He  shook  back  the  golden  curls,  bowed,  and  with  a  graceful  gesture  of 
ferewell,  left  the  room. 


A  Lieutenant's  Perfidy 

He  Attempts  Gabrielle' s  Honor-Sudden  Appearance  of  Reamond—Nc 
Mercy— Death  the  Reward  of  Perfidy— Saved— Redmond's  Threat 

The  next  day  Gabrielle  learned  that.  Redmond,  with  a  portion  of  hie 
|)and,  had  departed  on  an  expedition,  the  result  of  which  would  add  further 
credit  to  his  reputation  as  an  outlaw,  and  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  hia 
enemies.  One  of  his  lieutenants,  a  young,  fine-looking  fellow,  who  waa 
absent  when  Gabrielle  was  first  brought  to  the  cave,  was  left  in  command. 

Since  her  imprisonment  Gabrielle  had  remained  in  the  room  assigned 
her  by  Eedmond,  venturing  out  into  the  main  apartment  but  once  or  twice. 
The  afternoon  or  Redmond's  departure,  she  determined  to  take  a  stroll  on 
the  plateau,  and  when  the  negro,  Tom,  brought  in  her  dinner,  she  made 
kBCwn  her  issira,  and  the  servant  promised  to  attend  her.  He  did,  and 
oondiicted  Jaer  through  ijie  long  gallery  to  the  level  plain,  which  fronted  th« 
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ioor  of  tiie  cave.     Desirous  of  being  alone,  the  better  to  meditate,  Grabriellc 

digmissed  Tom  from  further  att-endance  upon  her,  and  selecting  for  her 
couch  a  moss-covered  boulder,  screened  from  the  ^^ew  of  those  coming  to 
and  going  from  the  cave  by  the  fir  trees,  she  gave  herself  up  to  a  review  of 
aW  the  startling  and  eventful  occurrences  which  had  marked  her  young  life 
«e  far. 

The  crackhng  of  a  dry  twig,  crushed  under  the  foot  of  some  one  walking 
in  her  rear,  caused  her  to  rise  suddenly  to  her  feet,  and  wheeling,  she  camft 
f&ce  to  face  with  the  young  lieutenant  of'  the  band. 

The  young  man  changed  color,  but  with  a  self-possession,  which  might 
vulgarly  be  called  "  hardened  cheek,"  came  forward  to  where  she  was 
standing,  and  ventured  some  commonplace  remark  on  the  beauties  of  the 
view  from  the  cliff-edge.  Feeling  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  Gabrielle  did  not 
rebuke  this  unpardonable  advance  in  a  stranger,  as  she  would  have  done 
under  other  circumstances  ;  and  emboldened  by  his  reception,  the  young 
outlaw  ventured  another  commonpla<-e.  Gabrielle  made  suitable  reply,  and 
from  a  simple  monosyllabic  dialogue — so  far  as  she  was  concerned — became 
pufl&ciently  interested  in  the  subject  to  talk  at  some  length.  Expressing  a 
desire,  finally,  to  return  to  the  cr.ve,  th  lieutenant  conducted  her  back,  and 
Iftft  her  only  at  her  room  door.  The  next  day  she  met  him  again,  and  they 
had  another  long  conversation.  He  was  more  intelligent  than  his  fellows, 
though  not  so  well-learned  as  Redmond,  and  proved  himself  quite  an 
agreeable  companion.  Thus  a  week  passed,  and  Redmond  was  still  absent. 
The  young  lieutenant  met  her  eyerj  day:  and  had  she  been  sufiiciently 
interested  to  study  his  face  carefully,  the  beautiful  girl  would  have  seen 
inai  he  was  plotting  against  her  honor,  and  only  awaiting  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  attempt  it. 

One  evening,  when  she  was  seated  in  her  room  reading  from  a  volume 
i»f  poems  that  had  been  furnished  her  by  Redmond's  orders,  the  door  sud- 
denly opened,  and  the  young  lieutenant,  with  a  face  unusually  flushed  and 
a  manner  unnaturally  excited,  entered  the  room,  and  closing  the  door 
behind  him.  came  tor/ard  the  table. 

Gabrielle  arose  and  faced  him,  but  her  lips  refused  to  pronounce  the 
ivords  of  condemnation  which  rose  to  her  lips,  at  this  unwarrantable  intru- 
eion  upon  her  privacy.     She  did  not  dream  what  was  contemplated. 

With  a  cry  of  admiration  the  young  man  sprang  to  her  side,  and  before 
she  could  prevent  him.  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  passionatel};! 

"  Sir ! "  cried  the  indignant  girl,  struggling  to  release  herseF.  '"  How  daif 
you  ?     Release  me ! "  \ 

"Not  until  you  grant  me  the  request  I  make,"  replied  -\a:  cutlaw.  still 
iolding  her  in  his  arms. 

'■  Villain ! "  cried  Gabrielle. 

"  You  are  in  my  power,  now  I  I  love  you — love  you  madly  I  Redmond 
is  absent,  and  if  you  will  not  consent  to  be  mine.  I  will  take  you  by  force! 
I  don't  care  if  I  die  for  it  I "  said  the  outlaw,  while  his  breath  came  hot 
and  fast. 

"  Help !  ^  shrieked  Gabrielle,  redoubling  her  efibrts  to  escape- 
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*  It's  no  use.  No  one  will  hear  you,  and  if  they  do,  wun't  dare  to  intep 
fere.     You  are  mine,  mine,  mine! " 

He  held  her  fast,  and  with  a  last  wild  shriek  for  help,  a  last  desperate 
struggle  to  escape,  Gabrielle's  head  fell  forward  on  her  bosom  and  het 
senses  forsook  her.  With  lustful  eyes  he  gloated  over  the  beauty  of 
the  magnificent  creature,  now  in  his  power.  Another  moment,  and  Gabrielle 
had  better  been  dead,  but  the  great  God  who  had  watched  over  her,  and 
iwith  an  all-wise  and  unseen  power  averted  evil  to  her  in  the  past,  did  not 
Deglect  her  now. 

The  door  suddenly  opened.  The  outlaw  raised  himself  guiltily.  an6 
stood  facing  his  chief.  The  eyes  of  Redmond  were  bent  upon  him  with 
a  terrible  meaning  in  their  hidden  depths.  The  face  of  the  lieutenant  grew 
ashen  white,  and  his  teeth  chattered  in  liis  head. 

•'  Have  mercy  !  "  he  cried,  falling  on  his  knees. 

Redmond  did  not  speak,  but  advanced  toward  him.  The  coward,  sinil 
grovelling  and  begging,  presented  a  piteous  spectacle. 

"Mercy!"  hissed  Redmond,  while  his  face  darkened,  and  his  lip 
curled  with  contemptuous  scorn.  "  Death ! ''  he  shrieked,  and  drawing 
a  pistol  he  thrust  it  down  close  to  the  head  of  the  wretch  who  sued  for 
mercy. 

"  Bray ! "  he  said,  in  a  cold  and  icy  voice.  '"  I  have  trusted  y<>u ,  1 
have  made  you  one  of  my  lieutenants.  You  reward  that  trust  by  jtertidj 
unpardonable ! " 

"Forgive  me!"  moaned  Bray,  catching  the  outlaw  about  the  knw* 
"  Forgive  me!" 

But  Redmond  spurned  him  as  he  would  a  serpent 

"  Pray,  pray ! "  he  cried,  while  his  eyes  flashed  with  the  fire  of  determitM- 
tion.  "Pray,  if  you  believe  in  a  hereafter!  Your  doom  is  sealed!  Your 
action  this  day  has  signed  your  death-warrant." 

Still  the  outlaw  grovelled  and  wept,  and  besought  pardon  of  the  man  :vj 
had  so  grievously  ofiended. 

"One!"  cried  Redmond. 

"  Mercy  ! "  moaned  the  outlaw. 

"Two!" 

"  Spare  me ! " 

''Three!" 

"  Great  Go—*' 

There  was  a  flash,  a  loud  report,  which  awoke  echo  upon  echo  in  tht 
talaotite-fretted  dome  of  the  cave,  and  the  brains  of  the  perfidious  Braj 
were  scattered  about  the  apartment.     At  the  same  instant  Gabrielle  reoov- 
wed  from  her  swoon,  and  springing  to  her  feet,  rushed  forward. 

"You  have  been  avenged,  Miss  Austin!"  said  Redmond,  with  a  cold 
sroiie.     And  then  he  led  her  from  the  room. 

The  outlaws  had  gathered  in  force  at  the  sound  of  the  pistol-shot  They 
looked  up  inquiringly  as  Redmond  entered  the  main  apartment  with  the 
beautiful  girl  leaning  on  his  arm. 

"  Throw  the  carcass  of  that  dog  yonder  to  the  buzzards  ! "  said  Redmond, 
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pointing  through  the  open  door  of  Gabrielle's  rem.  "And,  Hsten!  This 
lady  is  my  guest ;  he  who  dares  offer  her  insult,  dies!  " 

He  gave  orders  to  have  Gabrielle's  effects  removed  to  another  room,  and 
when  this  was  speedily  done,  conducted  her  thither,  and,  with  a  c^)urtly 
bow,  left  her  to  meditate  over  the  terrible  occurrence  of  the  past  few  minutes. 

When  supper  was  brought  her  that  night,  Tom  handed  her  a  note  in 
Redmond's  handwriting.     It  read  as  foUows  : 

"  Miss  A:  Let  the  recollection  of  what  you  saw  to-day  be  buried  in  your 
laind.     Never  allude  to  it,  at  least  in  my  presence.  R. " 

She  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  from  whr.o  folio  v-ed,  would  not  have 
known  that  so  terrible  an  occurrence  had  taken  place.  It  was  in  her 
thoughts  often,  but  Redmond  and  the  remainder  of  the  band  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  fact  that  one  of  their  comrades  had  suffered  ieath  at  tb» 
hands  of  his  chief. 


Redmond's    Proposition. 

fhe  Outlaw  in  Love— The  Story  of  his  Life— Pleading  his  Suit— Miss 

Austin's  Hesitation. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  Gabrielle  again  saw  Redmond.  She  read, 
and  thought,  and  wrote.  Two  or  three  +imes,  conducted  by  the  negro  Tom, 
she  ventured  out  upon  the  plateau  in  iront  of  the  cave,  and  feasted  hei 
eyes  uj)on  the  grand  natural  panorama  unfolded  to  her  view.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  band  whom  she  met  t:  ated  her  with  rough  courtesy,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  realization  that  these  men  helped  murder  her  dear  friend,  sho 
might  have  made  her  stay  in  this  picturesque  place  a  very  pleasant  one. 
She  spent  many  hours  in  silent  thought,  and  tears  would  start  involuntarily 
to  her  eyes,  when  in  retrospect  she  reviewed  the  effect  this  terrible  catastro- 
phe would  have  on  her  poor  cousin. 

One  morning  Tom  informed  her  that "  Massa  Redmond  "  would  call  upoe 
her.  The  outlaw  made  his  appearance  shortly,  and  with  well-bred  skill 
opened  an  interesting  conversation  on  books  and  their  authors.  Gabrieih 
was  certainly  impressed  with  the  e^'ident  learning  of  her  companion.  H* 
had  read  extensively  and  well,  and  seemed  familiar  with  the  later  produc 

ons  of  foreign  and  domestic  litterateurs, 
•  An  hour  passed  in  a  very  agreeable  way,  and  when  the  outlaw  at  last 
tx3se  to  gc,  Gabrielle  was  sincerely  sorry.  She  thought  of  him  a  great  deaJ 
after  he  went  away,  and  when  these  thoughts  were  analyzed,  she  found  that 
pity  for  this  golden-haired  man  had  taken  possession  of  her  heart.  She 
saw  in  7iim  a  lofty  intellect,  a  noble  mind,  a  chivalrous  character,  debased 
and  degraded  by  the  desperate  career  which  had  made  his  name  infamous. 

After  this  second  visit.  Redmond  called  upon  her  frequently.  The/ 
becam?  more  familiar,  and  one  day  Gabrielle  ventured  to  ask  him  I'hai 
disposition  he  meant  to  make  of  her. 


Toung  Charles  Hashagen  goes  to  Miss  A^^tin's  rescue  and  is  himself  mad* 

captive. 
a>er  junge  S^arleg  ^a^aqen  Derfud^t  ^rdute;:!  3luftin  ju  errettcn  unb  joirb  felbft  juw 

©efangenen  gemac^t. 


K 
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'*  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,"  he  said,  with  a  jocularity  that  he  often  assumed, 

I  have  hardly  decided  yet.  I  cannot  hope  to  win  you  over  to  my  waj 
of  thinkinyr  about  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong :  and  now  mat  you  know  so 
many  of  my  secrets,  it  would  haidiy  be  good  policy  to  restore  you  to  ycui 
friends." 

'*  Oh,  sir,"  said  Gabrielle,  "  if  you  only  would  allow  me  to  go  back  arki 
n^p  comfort  my  poor  cousin  in  her  terrible  affliction,  I  would  bless  you 
Sarever  after,  and  your  secrets  would  be  as  saie  with  me  as  though  I  dirf 
not  know  them." 

''  Philosophers  tell  us  that  a  woman  cannot  keep  i.  secret,"  said  the  out^ 
law,  gravely.  "'  lias  your  stay  here  been  so  unpleasant  that  you  are  desiroui 
of  leaving  us  so  soon  ?  " 

"  No !  no  !     Not  that,"  said  GabrieUe,  quickly.     "  But — but —  " 

"  You  are  unhappy  here  ?  "  interrupted  Redmond. 

"  Not  exactly  unhappy,  but  I  am  not  contented,  and  never  can  be." 

"  Since  you  have  broached  the  subject,"  said  Redmond,  rising  to  leave 
the  room,  ''  I  must  give  you  my  answer,  for  your  stay  or  departure  depends 
upon  my  decision.  I  will  send  it  to  you  this  nignt.''  He  bowed  and 
'•  rithdrew. 

After  supper  that  day,  Tom  brought  a  note  from  his  master.  The  hand- 
\ Writing  was  the  same  she  had  noticed  in  the  books  which  had  been  fur- 
nished her.  Breaking  the  seal,  she  took  the  letter  to  the  light,  and  read  as 
It  Hows: 

"  Head-Quarters  Redmond's. 
'  My  dear  Miss  Austin : 

Agreeable  to  the  promise  made  you  this  morning,  in  reference  to  my 
iiCidsion  regarding  your  departure  or  stay,  I  herewitli  send  it,  but  first  allow 
me  to  lay  before  you  a  proposition  that  has  troubled  my  mind  for  some 
days  past.  Before  referring  to  this  matter,  which  interests  both  alike,  I 
tnust  speak  of  myself.  You  have  several  times  expressed  surprise  that  one 
B3  gifted  as  myself,  should  lead  the  life  I  do.  Listen,  then.  Before  the 
late  terrible  war  swept  over  this  country,  I  was  the  petted  child  of  fond, 
indulgent,  and  wealthy  parents.  My  father  was  prominenth'  connected 
with  the  Confederacy,  and  the  close  of  the  war  found  him  penniless.  I  had 
been  well  educated  in  the  best  universities  in  tlic  country;  and  during  the 
lattf  r  days  of  the  war  travelled  in  Europe,  to  gain  that  polish  which  contact 
with  continental  life  and  manners  can  alone  give.  My  father's  reverses 
brought  me  back  again  to  North  Carolina,  and  I  arrived  home  in  the  spring 
of  1867.  • 

At  that  time  our  State,  owing  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Federal 
authorities,  was  in  a  condition  bordering  on  anarchy.  Being  a  Southern 
born  girl,  a  native  of  my  own  State,  you  must  have  heard  something  of  that 
protective  organization  started  among  the  Southern  people  just  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  which  has  passed  into  history  as  the  Ku  Kiu?:  Klan.  My 
father  was  prominently  connected  with  this  order.  He  sympathized  with  tts 
aims,  and  assisted  it  to  the  extent  of  his  abihty  in  furthering  its  purposes, 
^fc  was  so  prominently'  connected  with  the  Klan.  that  when  internal  enemies 
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betrayed  it  to  the  Federal  authorities,  he  became  a  marked  man.  One  uight 
a  body  of  Federal  troops  surrounded  our  house,  and  demanded  my  fath(;r'* 
surrender.  Like  a  brave  man  he  refused,  and  gave  up  his  life  rather  than 
sacrifice  his  liberty.  The  shock  of  that  terrible  night's  occurrence  kil^.ed 
my  mother,  and  I,  a  boy  in  years  and  in  experience  with  the  rugged  side  of 
life's  journey,  was  an  orphan.  Since  then  I  have  lived  only  for  revenge, 
and  how  complete  has  been  this  revenge,  you  know  better  than  I  can 
tell  you. 

''  Now  I  come  to  the  proposition.  You  are  young  and  pure,  and  tha 
»hort  time  you  have  been  my  guest  has  been  like  an  oasis  in  my  wretched 
career.  Contact  with  you  has  inoculated  my  mind  with  thoughts  that  a 
month  ago  I  would  have  laughed  at,  had  they  found  a  place  there.  In 
brief,  I  love  you.  I  am  not  rich,  but  I  have  enough  to  keep  us  comfortable 
for  a  year  at  least,  in  wliich  time  we  could  reach  a  part  of  the  world  where 
the  name  of  Redmond  is  not  known.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  future.  Inspired 
by  the  knowledge  of  your  love,  your  decision  will  decide  my  future.  If 
you  refuse  this  proffered  love,  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor  as  a  gentle- 
man, that  you  shall  be  returned  to  your  friends.  If  you  accept  the  offer, 
and  thereby  honor  me  more  than  I  dare  hope,  we  will  together  leave  thia 
place,  and  seek  an  asylum  beyond  the  sea.  I  am  not  so  selfish  aa'to  remind 
you  of  what  may  follow  if  you  refuse.  Of  course,  I  shall  continue  in  the 
career  which  dbstiny  has  marked  out  for  me,  and  until  some  stray  bullet 
ends  my  life,  remain  in  your  recollection,  pleasantly,  I  hope ;  for  I  do  crave 
and  court  your  good  opinion — what  the  world  has  been  pleased  to  term  m^ 

"  Redmond,  the  Outlaw." 

GabrieUe  read  this  strange  letter  several  times.  Would  the  pity  in  her 
heart  turn  to  love  ?  She  could  not  decide ;  and  snatching  up  a  sheet  ot 
paper  she  penned  this  line,  which  she  despatched  to  the  outlaw  chieftain : 

"  Sir  : — Give  me  until  to-morrow  night.  I  will  have  my  answer  ready  by 
that  time.  "  G.  A." 

Why  should  she  not  accept,  and  become  the  wife  of  Redmond  ?  Through 
the  malignity  of  her  enemies  she  had  been  disgraced  and  humiliated.  The 
man,  whose  love  she  thought  was  hers  alone,  had  cruelly  deserted  her.  The 
world  did  not  reckon  her  innocent,  now  that  the  law  had  declared  her  guilty. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked,  and  revolving  this  question  in  her  mind  f^ 
Mleep. 


The  Outlaw's  Magnanimity. 

^Oabrielie  Hesitates— The  Outlaw's  Prisoner—The  Lovers  Meet— Begging 
for  the  Life  of  the  l\/lan  she  Loves— Redmond  Decides— "The 
Prisoner's  Life  shall  be  Spared!  " 

While  Gabrielle  was  yet  debating  in  her  mind  whether  she  should  re- 
?pond  favorably  to  Redmond's  offer,  and  seek  with   liim   ;is  hi.-?   wifo  an 
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asyium  in  a  strange  land,  or  reject  the  offer  and  return  to  begin  again  the 
hard  life-struggle  against  a  fate  that  was  manifestly  adverse,  Charlie 
Hashagen  was  riding  up  and  down  the  mountain-passes  of  Buncombe, 
Yancey,  and  McDowell  counties,  industriously  hunting  for  some  clu«  that 
would  lead  him  to  the  mountain-den  of  Redmond.  On  the  same  day  and 
at  nearly  the  hour  when  Gabrielle  was  reading  Redmond's  letter,  he 
had  possessed  himself  of  information  which  caused  him  to  turn  his 
horse's  heaa  toward  the  black  outline  of  Mount  Mitchell,  looming  up 
against  the  distant  horizon  ten  miles  away.  He  camped  that  night  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  as  soon  as  the  eastern  sky  became  tinged  with 
the  light  of  returning  day,  left  his  horse,  and  began  the  laborious  ascent  of 
the  mountain.  He  knew  that  he  was  now  nearing  the  goal  to  which  he 
had  so  hopefully  looked  forward.  Dread  filled  his  heart,  however,  lest  the 
loved  object  of  his  search  should  have  come  to  harm. 

It  was  hard  work  chmbing  that  steep  mountain-side,  but  love  gave  him 
strength  and  will.  It  was  probably  an  accidental  coincidence,  but  he  fol- 
lowed the  path  usually  taken  by  the  outlaws,  and  ultimately  reached  the 
level,  fir-bordered  plateau.  Tired  with  the  heavy  labor,  he  halted  for  a 
moment  to  rest,  and  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  He  gazed 
out  over  the  broad  expanse  of  country  open  to  view  from  that  elevated 
position,  drinking  in  with  greedy  eyes  the  glorious  beauties  of  the  ruddy- 
tinted  forest,  kissing  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  flowing  away  with 
graceful  undulation  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A  ahght  noise  in  his 
rear  caused  him  to  turn  his  head,  but,  alas !  too  late.  Before  he  could 
regain  his  feet  and  draw  his  pistol,  a  dozen  men  surrounded  him ;  he  was 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  his  arms  and  legs  were  tightly  bound. 

"  You're  a  cool  'un.''  said  one  of  the  outlaws,  bending  over  him.  "■'A 
powerful  cool  'un  !  *' 

Then  he  was  lifted  up  and  carried  into  the  cave.  It  so  happened  that 
just  as  the  outlaws  entered  the  cavern,  Gabrielle  stepped  from  her  room, 
and  accompanied  by  the  negro  Tom,  was  about  proceeding  to  the  plateau. 
She  came  face  to  face  with  Charlie  Hashagen,  just  as  the  outlaws  halted, 
and  raised  him  to  his  feet.  Their  eyes  met,  and  Charlie,  but  for  the  bonds 
which  bound  him  tightly,  would  have  sprung  forward  and  clasped  her  in 
his  arms.     As  it  was,  he  could  onh*  cry: 

"  Oh,  GabrieUe  !  " 

And  she,  remembering  only  that  this  man  once  loved  her,  and  that  she 
Lad  been  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  his  love,  rushed  forward,  and  much 
to  the  wonder  of  the  outlaws,  clasped  the  prisoner  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
him  passionately.  She  looked  about  to  discover  if  possible  the  curly-* 
headed  chief,  that  she  might  intercede  in  behalf  of  her  old  lover. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  band,  he  who  had  taken  charge  of  Gabrielle  the 
night  of  her  introduction  to  the  outlaw's  home,  came  forward  and  gently 
unclasped  her  arms  from  the  prisoner's  neck. 

"  Do  you  know  this  man,  miss?"'  he  asked. 

"  Yes  !  "  faltered  Gabrielle. 

"I'm  sorry,''  continued  the  lieutenant,  "but  he  must  go  to  the  dungeou 
until  the  capting  arrives.'' 
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So  iaying,  lie  ordered  some  of  the  band  to  remove  Charlie,  and  lifting 
him  up,  they  bore  him  away,  bound  and  helpless.  Gabrielle  returned  to 
her  room,  but  so  excited  was  she  that  she  could  not  remain,  and  hurried 
back  into  the  main  room  t-o  obtain  permission  from  tlie  lieutenant  to  visit 
Charlie. 

"  It'3  adn  orders."' responded  the  outlaw,  when  .she  made  known  her 
wifih,  "  but  the  prisoner's  thar,  and  I  don"t  reckon  you  could  help  him  to  git 
jiway,  so  I  expect  I  kin  let  you  see  him  for  a  few  minnits." 

"  Thank  vou,  sir,"  said  Gabrielle,  and  the  lieutenant  conducted  her  to  a 
room,  similar  to  her  own,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  apartment. 

''  You  kin  stay  thar  fifteen  minnits,"  said  the  outlaw,  as  he  opened  the 
door.     Gabrielle  entered,  and  she  heard  the  door  shut,  and  lock  behind  her, 

Charlie  was  lying  on  a  rude  pallet  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  His 
bonds  had  been  removed,  and  as  Gabrielle  entered,  he  rushed  forward  and 
elasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Oh,  my  darling ! "  he  cried,  "  I  have  found  you  at  last !  " 

Then,  with  their  arms  about  each  other's  neck,  they  reviewed  the  events 
which  had  transpired  since  their  parting  in  Goochland  county,  and  mutual 
explanations  were  made. 

"  You  still  love  me,  Charlie  ?  "  said  Gabrielle,  blushing. 

''As  I  love  my  God!  "  cried  the  3'oung  man,  enthusiastically. 

They  were  left  together  at  least  an  hour,  and  when  one  of  the  band  un- 
Jocked  the  door  and  bade  Gabrielle  come  out,  the  reunited  lovers  embraced 
ienderly,  and  Gabrielle,  happier  than  she  liad  been  for  months,  reluctantly 
lore  herself  away,  and  followed  the  outlaw  into  the  main  apartment 

"  The  capting  has  come  back,  miss,"  he  said,  after  carefully  locking  the 
door,  •■  and  he  has  just  decided  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  your  friend." 

"And  that  decision,  pray  ?  "  inquired  Gabrielle,  all  unsuspicious  of  the 
terrible  truth. 

"  Is  death !  "  said  the  outlaw,  solemnly. 

"  Death !  "  cried  Gabrielle,  while  her  dove-like  eyes  dilated  with  fear. 
'  Death !     Oh,  no !     You  would  not  be  so  cruel !  " 

"  The  capting  has  said  so,  and  his  word  is  law ! " 

"  I  will  appeal  to  him.  I  will  pray  to  him  on  my  bended  knees.  No, 
no ;  he  would  not  be  so  cruel.     Where  is  he  ?    Take  me  to  him ! "" 

The  outlaw  thus  solicited  conducted  her  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  king 
of  the  "  moonshiners,"  and  trembling  with  alternate  fear  and  hope,  Gabrielle 
knocked  for  admittance. 

'■  Come  in !  "  said  Redmond,  and  thus  invited,  Gabrielle  opened  the  door, 
and  rushing  toward  the  outlaw,  cast  herself,  all  pale  and  trembling.  a| 
his  feet. 

"  Oh,  sir !  "  she  cried,  tears  gushing  from  her  eyes.  "  Spare  him  !  spare 
him !  for  my  sake  !     It  is  he !     It  is  Charlie  I     My  Charlie !  " 

The  face  of  Redmond  grew  cold  and  stem,  and  bending  down,  he 
raised  the  agonized  girl  to  a  chair,  and  she  noticed  that  his  hand  trembled 
in  hers. 

'•  This  man  has  penetrated  to  our  stronghold,"  said  Redmond,  at  last. 
"  Our  safetv  demands  his  life  I "' 
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"  It  was  for  love  of  me,"  sobbed  Gabrielle. 

"And  do  you  love  him  ?  "  said  Redmond,  in  a  low,  sad  voic«. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  was  the  eager  response. 

"  Then  I  can  never  hope — " 

Gabrielle  looked  up  quickly,  for  the  words  dropped  from  his  lips  like  the 
wail  of  a  lost  soul.  She  knew  what  he  meant,  and  her  heart  sank  like  a 
lump  of  lead. 

"  I  loved  him  long  ago  ! "  moaned  Gabrielle. 

"And  you  love  him  yet !  " 

"  Yes  !  "  came  faintly  from  the  pale  lips,  which  quivered  with  a  terribl* 
fear. 

The  outlaw  was  silent,  and  Gabrielle  dared  not  raise  her  eyes.  -  At  last 
he  spoke,  and  the  words  fell  from  his  lips  coldly  and  mechanically.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  addressed  her  as  Gabrielle,  and  she  felt  his  hand 
tighten  on  hers,  as  though  he  would  keep  her  always  with  him. 

"  Gabrielle,"  he  said,  "  I  doubt  if  this  man  loves  you  as  I  do.  I  know 
that  you  love  him  better  than  I  can  hope  you  would  ever  love  me.  It  is 
my  great  love  for  you  that  has  decided  the  fate  of  this  man,  whom  I  sin- 
cerely hate,  because  he  has  robbed  me  of  the  only  person  that  could  ever 
make  me  change  the  life  I  now  lead.  When  I  say  this,  you  don't  know 
how  much  the  effort  costs  me.  It  tears  my  heart  to  shreds.  The  prisoner'/ 
life  shall  be  spared.     God  bless  you,  my  darling !  " 

He  bent  down,  and  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  the  face  upturned  to 
his,  bright  with  the  joy  which  filled  her  heart. 


Departure  of  the  Lovers. 

They  are  Initiated  into  the  Secrets  of  the  Gave— Hew  Moonshine  Whiskey 
is  tirade— Redmond's  Last  Request— They  Leave  for  Ashevilte  with 
an  Escort  of  Outlaws. 

Gabrielle's  heart  was  so  full  of  gratitude  to  the  outlaw  who  had  con 
fessed  his  great  love  for  her,  she  so  fully  realized  the  noble  magnanimity 
which  spared  Charlie  Hashagen's  life,  that  she  allowed  him  to  hold  her  in 
his  arms  some  moments. 

"  I  must  give  you  up,"  he  said,  stroking  her  hair.  "  Oh,  Gabrielle,  my 
darling !  this  day  a  dark  cloud  forever  hides  what  I  fondly  looked  forward 
to — happiness  in  the  future  with  you.     It  is  my  destiny !  " 

He  released  her,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  A  great  grief  had 
possession  of  his  heart,  and  the  baby  blue  eyes  were  moist  with  tears. 
Tears !  Redmond  cry !  His  strong  will  asserted  itself,  and  passing  his 
hand  across  his  e3^es,  all  traces  of  emotion  vanished,  and  he  rose  t»  his  feet 
— Redmond,  the  Outlaw ! 

"I  shall  not  see  you  again,  Miss  Austin,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 
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*"  I  will  give  orders  to  have  you  both  escorted  to  the  vicinity  of  Ashe>Tlle. 
I  hope — you — I  trust  you  may  be  happy.     Good-bye." 

Had  she  not  studied  the  character  of  this  man  so  thoroughly,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  believe  that  the  will  alone  could  so  effectually  conceal 
liis  emotions. 

She  took  the  extended  hand.  There  was  nothing  but  friendly  warmth  in 
the  pressure.  She  murmured  the  thanks  that  out  of  gratitude  rose  unbid- 
den to  her  lips,  and  kissed  the  brown  hand  which  lay  in  hers.  Redmond 
gtarted,  and  his  face  changed  color ;  but  he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and 
lifting  one  of  her  tresses,  that  had  escaped  from  the  band  which  confined  ■ 
her  brown  hair,  he  smiled,  in  that  sympathetic,  sensitive,  womanish  way 
of  his.  and  said : 

"  I  will  probably  never  see  you  again.  We  part  friends.  Give  me  this 
tress  to  remember  you  in  the  future.     I  will  cherish  it  religiously." 

She  lifted  a  pair  of  scissors  from  the  table,  and  clipped  off  the  slender 
braid.  He  tvrined  the  hair  about  his  finger  and  turned  away.  A  deep 
groan  burst  from  his  lips,  and  Gabrielle's  eyes  moistened  with  the  dew  of 
sympathy. 

He  turned  towards  the  table,  and  resumed  the  writing  which  Gabrielle's 
entrance  had  interrupted.  He  did  not  look  up  again,  and  Gabrielle  stole 
softly  away.  She  hastened  to  her  own  room,  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
prayed  long  and  earnestly  for  the  desperate  man,  whose  heart  was  filled 
with  noble  quahties  which  might  have  made  him  a  king  among  the  world'g 
people. 

Charlie  was  released  from  confinement,  and  he  and  Gabrielle  spent  the 
day  on  the  plateau  talking  over  the  bitter  past,  the  glorious  present,  and 
the  uncertain  future.  She  told  him  the  story  of  her  persecution  in  Gooch- 
land county,  and  how,  not  hearing  from  him,  she  had  thought  herself  for- 
gotten ;  her  accidental  meeting  with  him  in  Asheville,  and  the  confirmation, 
through  what  she  then  saw,  of  her  worst  fears ;  she  dwelt  with  trembling 
voice  on  the  terrible  scene  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  ;  and  then, 
with  shyly  averted  gaze,  told  of  another's  love  for  her,  and  the  great 
sacrifices  he  had  made  because  of  that  love. 

'•  God  bless  him,"  said  Charlie,  fervently,  when  she  had  finished.  "  He 
has  displayed  a  magnanimity  more  than  human.  I  shall  never  forget  him, 
and  to-day  would  lay  down  my  life  in  his  defence." 

After  nightfall  they  returned  to  the  cave,  and  in  obedience  to  Redmond's 
directions,  were  shown  through  the  stronghold,  and  taken  deep  down  into 
an  inner  cavern  where  great  copper  cauldrons  were  hissing  and  seething, 
tended  by  half-naked  men,  who  in  the  dull  glare  of  the  furnace  fires  looked 
like  demons  minding  the  fires  of  Hades.  Then  they  were  conducted  back 
•to  the  main  room,  and  after  supper  fiddles  and  banjos  were  produced,  and 
the  granite  walls  of  the  cave  re-echoed  with  wild  barbaric  melodies,  such  as* 
these  men  sing. 

The  festivities  continued  until  nearly  midnight.  As  a  large  gong  in  the 
dome  of  the  cave  struck  the  hour  of  twelve,  the  entire  band  filed  into  ths 
main  room,  and,  headed  by  the  lieutenant-commander,  marched  severaJ 
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times  around  the  lovers,  who  stood  speechless  and  amazed  at  this  strange 
spectacle  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  When  the  band  were  ranged  about 
the  apartment,  the  lieutenant  advanced,  and  producing  a  Bible,  swore  the 
two  to  eternal  secrecy  regarding  what  they  had  seen  in  the  cave.  The 
band  then  dispersed,  and  the  lovers  retired  to  their  respective  rooms. 

At  about  ten  o'clock,  the  lieutenant  of  the  band  informed  GabrieUe  that 
ihe  escort  was  ready  to  conduct  her  and  her  lover  to  Asheville.  Ten  men 
(Vould  accompany  them;  and  as  the  party  left  the  cave,  a  ringing  cheeif 
from  those  who  remained  behind  bade  them  God-speed.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  horses  were  in  waiting ;  and,  mounting,  the  cavalcade  rode  swiftly 
on  toward  Asheville.  The  sun  was  yet  two  hours  high,  when  they  halted 
within  a  mile  of  the  town. 


Conclusion. 

Asheville  was  startled  and  excited  when  the  news  reached  the  town  that 
Marshal  Dick  Allison  had  been  murdered  by  Redmond,  and  Miss  GabrieUe 
Austin  carried  oflf  into  captivity,  but  Asheville  was  wild  when  Charlie  Has- 
hagen  and  the  missing  young  lady  walked  down  the  main  street  of  that 
quaint  backwoods  town,  and  mounted  the  steps  of  the  principal  hotel. 
Charlie's  uncle  had  mourned  him  as  lost,  and  after  the  first  exuberance  of 
greeting  had  subsided  took  him  to  one  side,  and  in  a  solemn  voice  told  him 
that  while  he  was  absent  his  father  had  suddenly  died  of  paralj'sis. 

This  unexpected  catastrophe  necessitated  Charlie's  immediate  departure 
for  Virginia ;  good  taste  and  respect  for  his  father's  memory  alone  prevented 
him  from  making  GabrieUe  his  wife  before  his  departure ;  but  he  promised 
to  return  in  three  months,  when  he  would  claim  her  as  his  bride.  So  he 
left,  and  GabrieUe  found  a  home  with  her  cousin  Mrs.  Allison,  who  had 
removed  to  the  town. 

About  a  week  before  Christmas  Charlie  returned  to  Asheville,  and  prepa- 
rations were  begun  for  their  wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  on  Christmas 
eve.  The  night  of  the  auspicious  event  was  clear  and  crisp,  and  a  fall 
moon  flooded  the  earth  with  a  soft  and  mellow  radiance.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  Methodist  church,  the  historian  of  this  remarkable 
but  none  the  less  truthful  story  officiating,  assisted  by  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  Rev.  Moses  W.  McDoweU. 

But  little  remains  to  be  told.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hashagen  returned  to  Gooch- 
land county,  and  GabrieUe  was  welcomed  by  the  whole  town.  Gideon. 
Gannaway  left  Sanderson  soon  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  and  was  never 
seen  again.  The  negro  constable  emigrated  to  Liberia.  Redmond  the 
outlaw  still  defies  the  authority  of  the  law,  daily  commits  crimes  unparalleled 
in  history,  has  startling  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  Mount 
Mitchell  still  produces  gallons  of  illicit  liquor,  which  the  authorities  in  vain 
ftttenapt  to  capture  before  it  is  sold  and  consumed. 
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REDMOND'S  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


INTRODUCTORY   IS^OTE, 

Head-quarters'  Redmond, 
October  23,  1878. 
My  Dear  Miss  Austin: 

When  a  man  becomes  his  own  historian,  he  often  falls  into  the  grievou& 
error  of  imagining  trivial  incidents  heroic  catastrophes.  Unconsciously  he 
glorifies  himself  to  an  extent  that  borders  on  egotism.  You  have  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  me,  and  have  expressed  great  surprise  that  I  should 
lead  the  life  I  do.  It  is  in  defence  of  the  causes  which  impelled  me  to 
alienate  myself  from  my  fellow-men  that  I  write  this,  and  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  justify  myself  in  all  acts  that  I  may  have  committed  in  the  past 
eleven  years  in  opposition  to  laws  that  are  oppressive  and  tyrannical.  I 
have  not  aimed  at  embellishment,  but  rather  to  a  strict  adherence  to  fact 
and  the  truth. 

Trusting  you  may  be  interested  in  the  perusal  of  what  follows,  and  that 
the  reading  of  my  narration  may  incline  you  toward  me  more  charitably 
than  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  judge  of  me  and  my  acts  unknowingly, 
I  remain,  with  great  respect. 

Yours  Very  Faithfully, 

Redmond. 


II  »  iijflt.li  i  II 


THE  LIFE  STORY. 


I  WAS  born  in  close  proximity  to  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty. 
My  ancestors  were  among  the  foremost  of  those  "  blue  and  buff  hornets  " — 
as  they  were  then  jocularly  termed — who  met  in  old  Mecklenburg  county 
more  than  a  year  before  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies  assem- 
bled in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  to  protest  against  the  tyranny  of 
King  George.  I  come  by  my  love  of  liberty  naturally,  and  my  hatred  ot 
tyrannical  and  burdensome  laws  is  inherited.  I  believe  that  all  govern- 
ments derive  "their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  My 
father  believed  this.  This  belief  allied  him  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 
Wlien  the  war  that  followed  secession  deluged  the  Republic  with  the  blood 
of  brothers  shed  by  brothers,  I  was  at  school  in  a  Northern  university. 
.5  (65) 
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My  strongly  expressed  sentiments  drew  down  upon  me  the  enmity  of  my 
fellow-students  and  the  faculty  of  the  college,  who  were  all  Northern  born 
and  especially  intolerant  toward  the  South. 

Redmond  Visits  Europe. 

I  communicated  with  my  father's  representative  in  New  York  city,  and 
acting  under  orders  received  from  him,  I  was  despatched  to  Europe  to  com- 
plete my  studies,  while  my  father,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  "  hornets," 
manfully  battled  for  the  cause  he  deemed  just,  under  the  "bonnie  blue 
flag "  of  the  Confederacy.  War  losses  by  the  entire  Southern  jDeople  were 
enormous,  but  my  father  suffered  in  particuhir.  When  the  ragged  remnants 
of  Lee's  once  great  army  laid  down  their  muskets  at  Appomattox,  my  father, 
bowing  to  the  ine^'itable,  returned  to  his  once  prosperous  and  happy  home, 
a  ruined  man.  Then  followed  that  period,  when,  in  the  lately  conquered 
States,  anarchy  ruled  supreme.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  this 
matter,  or  to  discuss  the  question  who  was  at  fault.  In  vain  the  Southern 
people  appealed  to  the  Federal  government  for  protection.  Their  cry  was 
unheeded,  and  at  last,  driven  to  desperation,  they  organized  a  protective 
society  which  was  given  the  name  "Ku  Klux  Klan."  My  father  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Klan  in  North  Carolina,  and  did  rnuch  to  advance  its 
interests.  All  this  time  I  remained  in  Europe,  ignorant  of  the  great  reverses 
which  had  befallen  him.  Pecuniarily  unable  to  keep  me  there  any  longer, 
he  bade  me  come  home,  and  in  1867  I  arrived  in  North  Carolina.  A  few 
months  after  my  return,  internal  enemies  betrayed  the  leading  members 
of  the  Klan  to  the  Federal  government,  and  excited  Northern  prejudice 
against  the  order,  by  gross  and  wilful  misrepresentation.  From  that  day 
my  father  was  a  marked  man,  and  on  the  night  of  October  13,  1867,  a  body 
of  armed  soldiers  surrounded  our  house  and  demanded  my  father's  sur- 
render. Like  a  brave  man  he  refused,  and  in  attempting  \o  defend  his 
honor  and  the  sanctity  of  his  home,  was  overpowered  and  brutally 

Murdered  Before  My  Mother's  Eyes. 

The  shock  which  followed  the  witnessing  of  such  a  terrible  outrage  caused 
my  poor  mother's  death  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  I  was  an  orphan.  On 
the  night  of  the  attack  I  was  absent  from  home,  visiting  an  old  school-day 
yViend  in  Charlotte.  I  was  a  boy  in  years  and  experience,  but  this  terrible 
catastrophe  made  me  a  man.  Without  making  known  my  intention  to  the 
friends  who  in  vain  attempted  to  console  me  for  the  loss  of  my  parents,  I 
disposed  of  the  property  left  by  my  father,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  world. 
From  that  day  I  was  an  outlaw,  and  a  price  was  set  upon  my  head.  I 
gathered  about  me  a  band  of  men,  whose  courageous  and  daring  acts  are  a 
matter  of  common  history.  We  have  been  the  friend  of  the  opj^ressed,  and 
the  enemy  of  the  oppressors.  If  we  have  slain  men  it  has  been  because 
they  richly  merited  death.  But,  with  this  brief  introduction,  this  succinct 
recital  of  the  causes  which  led  to  my  outlawry,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a 
brief  narration  of  the  principal  events  in  my  life  since  that  time. 

North  Carolina  Customs. 

The  custom  of  distilling  liquor  from  grain  and  fruit  is  one  immemorial  in 
the  western  portion  of  my  native  State.  The  people  are  a  hardy,  resolute 
body,  and  are  continually  warring  with  Nature  for  subsistence.  A  lack  of 
communicative  facilities  with  the  outside  world  necessitates  the  conversion 
of  our  staple  products  into  the  smaDest  possible  bulk.  As  is  weU  known 
our  principal  products  are  fruit  and  corn.    These  are  taken  to  market  in  the 
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?har>e  of  distilled  liquor.  Before  the  war.  there  was  no  tax  upon  l^^uor^j 
and  when  the  Federal  Congress  imposed  a  duty  as  a  means  of  affording 
revenue  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  enormous  war  debt,  the  burden  fell 
heavily  on  these  hardy  mountaineers.  For  reasons  whicu  I  snail  not  here 
uttempt  to  explain,  it  is  impossible  for  the  small  farmers  lu  pay  the  lax  on 
distilled  liquors  with  profit  to  themselves.  But  they  ruusl  live,  and  they 
can  only  live  a^  their  fathers  lived  before  them,  by  growing  com  and  fruit, 
distillir^  it  into  liquor,  and  selling  it  to  the  outside  world,  free  of  tax.  I 
believe  the  law  taxing  liquor  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  imposition.  Wg, 
have  a  right  to  protest  against  laws  which  injure  us.  If  our  protest  is  not 
heeded,  the  document  which  declared  us  a  free  and  independent  natior. 
instructs  us  to  exercise  our  right  and  duty,  and  "throw  off  such  j:ovem-* 
naent,"  and  the  men  who  are  associated  with  me  believe  that  the  law  which 
forbids  us  to  manufacture  the  products  of  our  own  land  without  first 
paying  the  government  a  tax  thereon  unjust.  We  believe  that  we  are  right 
in  resisting  this  law,  and  to  resist  it  we  have  mutually  pledged  to  each 
other  "'our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 

He  Defennines  to  Resist  Unjust  Laws. 

As  I  before  stated,  I  was  without  experience  when  I  determined  upon  the 
life  I  now  lead,  and  when  I  left  my  ruined  home  and  turned  my  face 
toward  the  setting  sun.  my  purposes  for  the  future  were  not  well  defined, 
I  proceeded  as  far  as  Asheville.  when  learning  that  a  party  of  United  States 
troops  had  that  very  morning  started  out  to  hunt  down  a  man  accused 
of  being  connected  with  the  Ku  Klux.  I  determined  to  hasten  to  his  assist- 
ance. Procuring  a  fresh  horse,  for  the  one  I  had  ridden  from  Charlotte  was 
weU  jaded,  I  purchased  suitable  arms  and  rode  forward  in  the  wake  of  the 
soldiers.  The  squad  numbered  sixteen  men,  and  was  commanded  by  a 
lieutenant  and  two  deputy  marshals,  making  nineteen  in  all.  The  point 
for  which  thev  were  aiming  was  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Asheville, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  High  Peak.  The  man  who  had  rendered  himself 
objectionable  to  the  Federal  authorities  was  a  small  farmer  with  a  corre- 
spondinslv  large  family.  He  was  a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  by 
name  John  Prather.  Mr.  Prather's  family  was  composed  of  five  able-bodied 
men  beside  himself,  making  six  in  all.  So  we  were  nearly  haK  as  strong 
as  the  enemy,  and  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  numbers  would  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  intrepidity  and  valor  of  the  Prathers.  He  had 
been  a  scout  during  the  war,  and  had  been  ably  assisted  by  his  five  grown 
sons. 

The  military  rode  forward  slowly,  confident  that  they  would  catch  their 
man  nappins.*  I  pushed  my  horse  to  his  utmost  limit  of  speed,  and  before 
the  partv  had  made  half  the  distance  found  myself  immediately  in  then- 
rear.  I  "had  determined  to  act  boldly,  and  without  attracting  attention 
made  a  detour  and  left  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  I  reached  Prathers  house 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  him  at  home.  Two  of  his  sons  were 
absent  on  the  mountain  hunting,  but  were  expected  home  at  any  minut*. 
His  wife  prepared  me  a  warm  dinner,  and  after  seeing  that  my  horse  wa« 
comfortably  pro^'ided  for,  I  entered  into  consultation  with  Mr.  Prather  and 
the  three  sons  who  remained. 

Redmond  Plans  the  Defeat  of  Marshal  Blacker  and  the  Soldiers. 

Our  plan  was  soon  matured,  not  of  defence,  but  of  offence.  One  of  the 
marshals  in  the  partv.  rapidlv  approaching  the  home  of  my  host,  had  in 
iiis  pocket  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  entire  family,  or  that  portion  old 
enuough  to  know  right  from  wrong,  and  courageous  enough  to  defend  their 
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opinion.  If  arrested  they  would  be  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  nugiit 
linger  for  years,  while  the  wife  and  young  children  suffered.  Without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  two  hunters,  we  armed  ourselves  to  the  teeth, 
and  proceeded  down  the  road  about  half  a  mile,  where  a  thick  undergrowth 
fringed  it  on  either  side.  We  distributed  our  forces  equally,  or  nearly  so. 
The  elder  Prather  and  two  of  his  sons  concealed  themselves  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  whilst  one  son  and  the  wriier  took  the  other  side.  Then  we 
patiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  enemv.  An  hour  passed  and  the  sus- 
pense) was  becoming  intolerable.  At  last,  our  ears,  alert  and  keen  to  catch 
the  faintest  rustle,  detected  the  faint  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  resounding 
from  the  hard  dirt-road.  Soon  the  clanking  of  sabres  and  the  voices  of  the 
men  could  be  plainly  heard,  and  in  a  minute  the  head  of  the  column 
appeared  in  sight,  the  lieutenant  leading.  Unsuspicious  of  danger  the 
horsemen  came  down  the  road,  talking  and  laughing.  We  cocked  and 
raised  our  rifles,  and  loosened  our  pistols  in  our  belts.  When  the  soldiers 
were  fairly  in  front,  I  leaped  to  my  feet,  and  gave  the  command,  "  Fire !  " 

Bushwhacked. 

A  vivid  flame  lit  up  the  bushes  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  there  was  a 
sharp  shock,  and  five  of  the  enemy  threw  up  their  hands  and  fell  from 
their  saddles.  Before  the  remainder  of  the  command  could  return  tlie 
unexpected  fire,  another  volley  belched  forth ;  five  more  men  fell  into  the 
dusty  road,  and  then,  drawing  our  pistols,  we  jumped  into  the  road  and 
continued  the  figiit.  It  was  an  easy  victory.  Those  of  the  soldiers  who 
escaped  death,  or  were  not  seriously  injured,  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and 
fled  through  a  perfect  hail  of  bullets  from  our  gwns  and  pistols.  One  of 
the  marshals  was  the  notorious  Jack  Blacker,  whose  cruel  persecution  of 
my  countrymen  had  rendered  him  an  esjjccial  object  of  my  hatred.  I  had 
good  reason  for  believing  that  he  led  the  band  which  murdered  my  father. 
I  desired  to  capture  him  alive.  Death  l>y  the  bullet  was  too  good  for  him. 
At  the  second  fire.  Blacker,  who  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  dropped  hia 
bridle-rein,  threw  both  hands  to  his  breast,  and  reeled  in  the  saddle.  Hia 
horse,  probably  maddened  by  a  bullet-wound,  wheeled  and  dashed  down 
the  road  with  his  powerless  and  wounded  rider  lying  across  his  neck,  and 
was  soon  lost  to  view  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  As  the  capture  of  Blacker  was 
the  principal  object  in  my  mind,  I  was  much  chagrined  to  have  him  dis- 
appear before  my  eyes,  and  accompanied  by  Prather  and  his  sons,  I  at  once 
started  out  in  pursuit.  A  few  miles  down  the  road  we  found  Blacker's 
horse  quietly  grazing  by  the  roadside,  but  Blacker  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Fearing  that  my  enemy  had  only  been  slightly  wounded,  and  had  slipped 
from  his  horse  and  taken  shelter  in  the  thick  woods  which  stretched  away 
for  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  I  requested  my  companions  to  carefully 
search  for  traces  of  the  missing  man.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  for  the  under 
growth  was  thick  and  matted,  and  after  beating  the  woods  carefully  until 
dark,  without  success,  we  returned  to  Prather's  house,  leaving  the  dead 
bodies  of  thirteen  of  our  enemies  lying  in  the  road  where  they  fell.  Such 
of  the  horses  as  remained  in  the  neighborhood  we  caught  and  conveyed 
to  Prather's  stable.  The  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  dead  men  were  also 
confiscated,  and  what  money  and  valuables  they  had  on  their  persons. 
That  night  we  entered  into  a  formal  organization,  and  Prather  and  his  five 
sons  formed  the  nucleus  of  "  Redmond's  Band." 

Blocker's  Terrible  Death. 

I  was  vexed  because   Blacker    escaped    my   vengeance,   but   a   Power 
miglitiei-  than  I  punished  the  villain  with  far  greater  severity  than,  wicked 
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B«  he  was,  he  deserved.  A  few  months  after  the  battle  before  referred  to  a 
party  of  citizens  were  hunting  in  the  vicinity,  and  came  across  the  skeleton 
of  a  man  in  a  little  clearing  in  the  woods.  Portions  of  the  dead  man's 
clothes  were  scattered  about,  having  been  torn  from  the  body  by  buzzards, 
who  had  literally  picked  the  bones  clean.  Among  the  bones  the  hunters 
picked  up  great  wads  of  hickory-bark,  leaves  and  grass  which  had  evidently 
been  chewed  and  swallowed  by  the  unfortunate  man  before  his  death  to 
appease  a  hunger  that  was  terrible.  One  of  the  men  picked  up  a  note-book 
containing  letters  and  papers,  and  from  these  they  learned  tliat  the  man 
who  must  have  died  in  such  horrible  agony  was  the  wounded  deputy  mar- 
shal, John  Blacker.  He  must  have  lived  eight  or  ten  days  after  he  was 
wounded,  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong  constitution,  and  literally  died  of 
starvation.  In  his  note-book  was  found  an  entry  in  his  own  hand,  giving 
an  account  of  his  terrible  sufferings  the  first  three  days  after  hia  escape 
from  us.  He  then,  apparently,  lost  consciousness,  and  dragged  out  the 
weary  days  until  death  intervened  and  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings — a 
gibbering  maniac.  He  was,  according  to  the  account  in  the  note-book, 
wounded  in  two  places,  through  the  right  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  a«d 
through  the  left  hip.  He  fell  from  his  saddle  and  rolled  into  the  bushes. 
He  became  unconscious,  or  rather  delirious,  and  in  this  condition 

Dragged  Himself  Farther  into  the  Woods. 

He  recovered  his  mind  next  morning,  and  being  consumed  by  a  terrible 
tMrst,  he  sought  to  allay  it  by  sucking  the  dew  from  the  leaves  and  grass 
about  him.  He  thought  himself  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road, 
wli^reas  he  was  on  the  left.  Painfully  he  crawled  through  the  bushes, 
biiioyed  up  by  the  hope  that  he  was  nearing  the  road,  where  he  could  wait 
until  some  chance  traveler  assisted  him.  He  c:dled  loudly  for  assistance, 
and  listened  with  beating  heart  for  an  answer,  only  to  be  mocked  by  the 
echo  of  his  own  voice,  as  the  sound-waves  widened  and  receded  from  him. 
His  wounds  pained  him,  his  throat  was  dry  and  parched,  and  his  tongue 
swollen.  He  became  weak  and  dizzy,  and  broke  off  })ieces  of  bark  and  the 
tender  hickory-tv/igs  and  ate  them  ravenously,  so  terrible  was  his  hunger. 
H^  filled  his  stomach  with  these  and  grass,  and  felt  stronger.  He  still 
shouted  at  frequent  intervals,  and  continued  his  weary,  painful  march,  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  presumed  the  road  lay.  He  could  not  stop  at 
night,  but  kept  dragging  himself  forward.  It  was  not  until  the  third  day 
when  he  began  to  realize  that  he  might  be  going  from  the  road  instead  of 
toward  it.  When  tins  horrible  suspicion  dawned  upon  his  mind  he  ap- 
pears to  have  given  up  hope,  and  the  last  words  scratched  in  his  book  80 
feebly  as  to  be  almost  illegible  were  thes€  : 

"  /  am  Lost!    God  have  mercy !  " 

You  can  imagine  the  rest.  With  reason  bereft  liim,  dying  for  water  and 
food,  wounded  and  helpless,  he  crawled  througli  tliose  dense  thickets,  alter- 
nately crying,  singing,  laughing,  shouting,  praying,  as  maniacs  do,  until' 
death  stiffened  his  limbs ;  and  the  buzzards,  who  had  hovered  expectantly 
over  his  head,  flew  down  and  began  their  ghoul-like  feast,  tearing  with  their 
sharp  beaks  his  quivering  flesh,  and  plucking  out,  as  dainty  tit-bits,  his 
eightless  eyes  !  Thus  did  Almighty  God  have  vengeance  upon  one  who  had 
offended  him — a  vengeance  m(^re  frightful  in  its  lingering  torture  than  the 
ingenuity  of  mortal  man  could  conceive ! 

When  Prather  and  his  sons  agreed  to  my  terms  of  organization,  and  took 
an  oath  of  eternal  fidelity  to  me,  he  had  in  his  store-house  about  nine  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn,  and  this  we  determined  to  manufacture  into  whiskey. 
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Loading  the  horses  with  heavy  packs  of  the  precious  grain,  we  conveyed  it 
to  this  place,  which  had  been  discovered  by  one  of  the  Prather  boys  while 
out  hunting.  It  was  a  secure  and  not  easily  approached  retreat,  and  we 
have,  thanks  to  its  inaccessible  position,  been  able  to  defy  the  enemy  tor 
more  than  ten  years.  This  cave  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  band  and  my 
home.  We  have  scattered  over  tliis  and  the  adjoining  States  of  South  Car- 
olina, Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  branch  distilleries,  as  securely  hidden 
as  the  main  establishment,  and  they  annually  produce  thousands  of  gallons 
of  Hquor,  which  we  have  no  difficmlty  in  disposing  of.  The  frequent  raids 
which  are  made  through  the  States  mentioned  do  not  affect  us.  The 
marshals  capture  only  private  establishments,  run  in  a  small  way  and  very 
poorly  protected. 

The  Business  of  Moonshining. 

No  business  is  managed  with  greater  care  th;in  the  distilleries  under  mj 
charge.  At  the  date  of  my  writing,  there  are  o:.^-  hundred  and  tv^enty-scven 
branch  distilleries  in  the  States  mentioned,  and  five  iiundred  and  thirty - 
eight  men  are  required  to  manage  them.  Attached  to  the  niain  establish- 
ment are  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  making  eight  hur.dred  and  two 
the  number  of  my  followers.  We  annually  manutacture,  in  t!ie  main  and 
branch  distilleries,  aliout  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  gallons  of 
liquor,  which  we  dispose  of  at  a  profit  of  about  twenty  cents  on  the  gallon, 
netting  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  850,000.  Every  man  attached  to  the 
band  is  a  siiar<3liolder  in  the  profits  of  tlie  distillei'v,  and  finds  it  a  paying 
business.  Their  families,  with  sucli  assistance  as  they  can  from  time  to  lime 
afford  them,  make  a  crop  of  corn ;  the  company  purchases  it,  and  manu- 
factures the  grain  into  liquor,  paying  out  of  the  money  received  f  ora  its 
sale  all  the  expenses  of  running  the  establishments,  with  the  profit  nV^ove 
mentioned.  Besides  the  corn-liquor,  we  also  di.*til  large  quantities  of  fruit — 
apples  and  peaches — into  brandy.  The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  this 
class  of  liquor  is  almost  all  profit,  and  is  used  as  a  sinking  fund  to  assist 
needy  members  of  the  band  and  their  families  ;  to  purcluise  arms,  horses 
clothing,  etc.;  to  provide  counsel  for  tliosc  unfortunate  enough  to  be  caj)- 
tured  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  to  extend  the  business. 

Redmond  the  King. 

Over  this  vast  business,  with  its  eight  hundred  odd  employes,  I  exercise 
absolute  authority,  and  appoint  from  time  to  time  subordinate  officers  to 
assist  me,  whose  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  common  fund.  I  receive  no 
regular  salary,  but  a  percentage  on  all  liquor  sold.  From  my  head-quarters 
I  direct  the  movements  of  all  members  of  the  band.  I  organize  raids 
against  the  enemy,  have  full  charge  of  the  purchasing  and  selling  of  sup- 
phes  and  stock,  both  crude  and  manufactured,  and  decide  all  questions  of 
equity  or  common  law  which  may  arise  between  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion. My  powers  are  dictatorial,  and  from  my  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 
We  have  a  constitution,  to  which  every  member  swears  allegiance,  and  l)y- 
laws  to  govern  our  actions.  When  an  off'ence  is  committed,  the  crime  is 
specifically  drawn  up  in  writing  and  referred  to  me.  I  decide  what  slrall 
be  the  punishment  of  the  culprit.  This  applies  to  all  offences  except  treason. 
Any  member  of  the  band  has  power  to  punish  this  crime,  which  is  always 
with  death.  We  have  a  code  of  signals  to  communicate  with  each  of 
the  branch  distilleries  and  the  main  establishment,  when  a  dangerous 
enemy  approaches.  We  have  spies  in  all  the  principal  towns,  who  Vatch 
the  commLs-sioners  and  marshals,  and  a[)i)rise  us  when  a  raid  is  projected, 
ttud  in  what  direction.     This  hasty  skeLeh  wiii  dve  vou  some  idea  of  liit 
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Aittgnitude  of  our  business  relations,  ;md  the  perfect  discipline  which  gov- 
M-ns  the  band.  But  enough  of  this.  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  a 
brief  resume  of  my  history,  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  band  1 
command. 

A   Yankee  Trick. 

The  nine  hundred  bushels  of  corn  taken  from  Prather's  store-house  wers 
speedily  distilled,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  was  ready  for  market, 
I  took  it  upon  myself  to  "run  the  blockade."  I  could  have  delegated  this 
^rilous  undertaking  to  one  of  my  companions  ;  but  they  were  marked  men, 
and  I  was  as  yet  comparatively  unknown  to  the  authorities,  and  would  run 
but  little  risk.  So  one  fine  morning  I  left  our  stronghold,  driving  a  pair  cd. 
stout  mules,  who  were  attached  to  a  canvas-covered  "Studebaker"  wagon, 
in  the  body  of  which,  hidden  under  a  pile  of  ''shucks,"  were  five  barrels 
filled  with  the  precious  fluid.  My  destination  was  Asheville,  where  I  could 
find  a  customer  for  the  liquor.  The  road  was  an  ordinary  mountain  trail, 
and  I  drove  all  day  without  meeting  any  one.  The  sun  was  just  sinking 
behind  the  mountains,  when  three  men,  whom  I  immediately  recognized  as 
deputy-marshals,  came  suddenly  upon  me  at  a  cross-road.  1  was  distruised 
with  a  beard  and  butternut  clothes  so  efiectually  that  my  dearest  fiiend 
would  not  have  recognized  me ;  and  although  my  heart  throbbed  a  littlfi 
faster  as  the  three  horsemen  approached,  I  was  outwardly  calm  and  col- 
lected, and  regarded  them  curiously  as  they  drew  nearer.  Their  uniform 
was  concealed  under  heavy  cloaks;  but  their  holsters  contained  pistols,  and 
they  had  Winchester  repeating  rifles  thi^own  over  their  shoulders.  My 
wagon  had  nothing  suspicious  about  it.  The  fl}'  was  up,  and  the  shucks 
looked  very  innocent.  When  they  reached  me  they  drew  their  horses  to 
one  side,  and  the  leader  of  the  party,  whose  name  was  Crowder,  accosted 
me  as  follows : 

"Howdy,  neighbor?" 

"Howdy,  gentlemen?"  I  replied,  touching  my  hat.  "Powerful  fine 
weather  we'uns  are  hevin  I  " 

"  Yes,"  said  one  of  the  marshals. 

I  reined  up  my  mules,  and  Crowder  again  took  up  the  conversation. 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  he  said,  "where  we  can  get  some  whiskey?  We  ar« 
strangers  in  this  section,  and  are  dry  as  herrings." 

"Gentlemen,"  I  replied,  still  imitating  the  uncouth  twang  of  the  crackers, 
"whiskey  is  mitey  hard  to  git.  Thar's  so  meny  uv  these  hyar  dep'ty  mar- 
shals 'round  that  we'uns  are  'fraid  to  tech  the  pesky  stuflF." 

At  this  they  all  laughed,  and  Crowder  continued: 

"I  believe  the  marshals  do  create  considerable  disturbance  among  you 
occasionallv,  but  we  don't  want  to  buv  much — just  enough  to  fill  our 
flasks." 

"  Well,  now,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  with  a  cunning  leer,  '•'  you  can't  prove 
It  by  me  that  you"uns  haint  marshals  !  " 

ihey  laughed  again,  louder  than  before,  and  one  of  the  marshals  deniei 

lat  they  were  revenue  officers. 

"  You'  know  all  about  these  illicit  distilleries,"  said  Crowder,  "  and  1 
believe  you've  got  blockade  liquor  hidden  under  those  shucks." 

'•  Well,  now,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  "  you'uns  hev  hit 
the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I  hev  got  a  leetle  moonshine  hyar.  and  I  run  a 
pow'rful  risk  in  conveyin'  hit ;  but  hit's  only  a  few  gallons  that  I  use  for 
my  stomach's  sake.  I'more'n  half  believe  that  you  are  rev'nue  officers ;  but 
you  seem  tolerbul  clever,  and  hif  you'uns  wiU  promise  not  to  say  anythin' 
about  it,  111  let  you  hev  a  little." 

This  frank  confession  of  mine  rather  staggered  them,  but  I  saw  that  it 
threw  them  oS"  the  scent,  and  s^^ll  laughing,  they  produced  their  flaska. 
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I  had  a  jug  containing  about  three  gallons  under  the  wagon  seat,  and  taking 
this  out  I  filled  their  bottles  and  handed  them  back.  Crowder  offered  to 
pay  for  the  liquor,  but  with  assumed  cunning  I  answered  him  that  the 
acceptance  of  money  for  the  liquor  would  lay  me  liable  to  arrest.  At 
their  invitation  I  drank  with  them,  and  then  whipping  up  my  mulea 
drove  on,  having  completely  hoodwinked  them  by  this  shrewd  trick.  I  sold 
mv  liquor  in  Asheville,  made  some  necessary  purchases  and  reached  the 
mountain  again  without  further  adventure.  Afterwards  I  made  many 
similar  trips,  and  always  with  success.  That  winter  our  band  was  increased^ 
by  several  new  members,  and  we  manufactured  and  sold  many  gallons  of; 
liquor. 

Redmond  Outlawed. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  a  large  force  of  marshals  established  thent- 
selves  at  Asheville,  and  assisted  by  a  company  of  United  States  troops, 
began  to  raid  through  this  section  of  country  quite  extensively.  They 
watched  the  roads  closely  for  blockaders,  and  it  required  considerable  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  get  through  their  lines.  I  made  the  trip  several  times, 
however,  and  at  last  excited  their  suspicions.  I  now  drove  four  mules,  and 
concealed  the  liquor  under  a  pile  of  miscellaneous  "  truck,"  shucks,  chickens, 
eggs,  butter,  etc.  I  always  went  well-armed,  and  was  prepared  to  make 
desperate  resistance.  I  would  drive  slowly,  and  four  members  of  the  band 
*;lways  accompanied  me,  they  making  the  journey  on  foot,  and  keeping 
loncealed  on  each  side  of  the  road,  in  close  proximity  to  my  wagon.  I 
loade  several  trips  in  this  manner  without  adventure ;  but  one  evening  when 
i'.iut  a  few  miles  from  Asheville,  a  squad  of  soldiers  and  two  deputy  marshals, 
i.ne  of  whom  was  the  man  Crowder,  before  alluded  to,  sprang  up  from  their 
1  iace  of  concealment  among  the  bushes,  and  made  a  rush  for  my  wagon. 
I  knew  that  prompt  action  was  necessary,  and  drawing  from  my  pockets  a 
1  face  of  revolvers  I  dropped  the  reins  and  taking  cool  and  deliberate  aim 
8 1  the  two  marshals  discharged  shot  after  shot  until  the  chambers  of  both 
jiistols  were  empty.  •  The  smoke  cleared  avay,  and  revealed  both  men 
}  (rostrate  in  the  road.  My  allies  had  not  been  idle,  but  had  attacked  the 
ioldiers  from  both  sides  of  the  road.  Not  knowing  our  strength,  and 
demoralized  by  tlie  downfall  of  their  leaders,  and  this  raking  cross-fire,  they 
broke  and  fled.  Withovit  waiting  to  count  the  number  of  the  slain,  I  turned 
iny  wagon  toward  the  mountain  and  drove  rapidly  back,  arriving  there  in 
feafety.  That  was  th»  last  of  my  blockading.  It  appeared  afterwards  that 
both  of  the  marshals  had  been  killed,  five  of  the  soldiers,  and  several  badly 
wounded.  Asheville  and  all  the  adjoining  country  was  i)lacarded  with 
printed  bills  offering  a  reward  of  S1,000  for  the  murderers,  "  one  Redmond," 
and  his  accomplices,  and  the  startling  adventures  which  followed  this  catas- 
trophe gave  me  the  name,  "  Redmond,  the  Outlaw,"  which  I  have  borne 
ever  since. 

The  Chronology  of  a  Desperate  Career. 

I  have  promised  to  write  a  faithful  account  of  my  life,  and  from  my  diary 
herewith  present  a  recapitulation  of  my  adventures  and  their  result*, 
arranged  in  chronological  order  : 

Born  in  Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina,  December  15.  1844. 

Entered  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  spring  t€rm  1860. 

Left  college  for  Europe,  May  14,  1861. 

Returned  to  North  Carolina,  June  27,  1867. 

Rirents  died  October,  1867. 

Reached  Asheville,  with  the  determination  of  becoming  an  outlaw.  October 
25,  1867. 
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Was  concerned  in  the  killing  of  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  John 
Blacker,  Deputy  Marshal  Edward  B.  Claghorn,  and  twelve  memberg  of  the 
Second  U.  S.  Infantry,  near  High  Peak,  North  Carolina,  October  25,  1867. 

Killed  Deputy  Marshals  Crowder  and  Chambers,  April  1,  1868. 

Killed  a  revenue  informer  named  Harkleroad,  on  Big  Yadkin  river, 
June  5,  1868. 

Assisted  in  the  killing  of  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Jesse  Davis,  First 
Lieutenant  James  Miller,  of  Second  United  States  infantry,  and  nine  private 
soldiers,  October  11,  1868. 

-  Was  nearly  captured  by  the  negro  revenue  informer,  Toby  Small,  near 
Seneca  City,  South  Carolina,  December  18,  1868. 

Shot  and  mortally  wounded  Toby  Small,  in  a  bar-room  at  WestrttinsteiJ 
Oconee  county.  South  Carolina,  December  20,  1868. 

Reward  of  S10,000  offered  for  my  capture,  dead  or  alive,  by  the  United 
States  government,  January  1,  1869. 

Shot  dead  United  States  Commissioner  Irwin  C.  McDowell,  in  the  post- 
office,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  May  26,  1869. 

Was  concerned  in  the  killing  of  Deputy  JNIarshal  John  P.  Appleby,  and 
four  citizens,  who  Avere  paid  informers,  August  9,  1869. 

Ha'd  a  narrow  escape  from  capture  at  Morganton,  North  Carolina,  March 
17,  1870. 

Shot  Deputy  Marshal  Charles  Chamberlain,  September  25,  1871,  at 
J>ahlonega,  Georgia. 

Was  concerned  in  the  killing  of  Deputy  Collector  Peter  Holtzclaw,  and 
ills  secretary,  Charles  F.  Waite,  on  the  road  from  Asheville  to  Morganton, 
February  13,  1872. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  capture  me  and  break  up  my  band  from  March, 
1872,  till  December,  1874,  during  which  time  had  many  narrow  escapes, 
and  the  total  number  of  my  enemies  who  lost  their  lives  was  thirty-seven, 
antong  whom  was  Deputy  Marshal  Edward  Findley,  considered  to  be  the 
btiLvest  and  most  reckless  man  in  North  Georgia,  with  whom  I  had  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  with  pistol  and  bowie-knife,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chatta- 
h(BDchie  river,  near  Gainesville,  Hall  county,  Georgia,  July  4,  1874.  I  was 
wounded  in  several  places,  and  Findley  was  literally  cut  and  shot  to  pieces. 
A  Sparge  party  of  his  friends  started  in  my  pursuit,  and  I  kept  concealed  for 
several  months. 

In  December,  1874,  the  troops  were  removed  from  my  vicinity,  and  many 
of  the  marshals  were  dismissed  from  the  service. 

Mortally  wounded  Henry  Boylin,  a  notorious  revenue  informer,  April  14, 
1875,  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Killed  Deputy  Marshal  Hermann  Bradley  near  Mount  Mitchell,  North 
Carolina,  August  26, 1875. 

Was  nearly  captured  at  the  house  of  James  Welchell,  near  Big  Laurel, 
North  Carolina,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Second  Inlantry,  October  11, 1875.^ 

Seriously  wounded  Captain  Nathan  Price,  of  the  Second  Infantry,  near 
Statesville,  North  Carolina,  January  5,  1876. 

From  February,  1876,  to  January,  1878,  but  few  raids  were  made  by  the 
United  States  marshals. 

April  21,  1878,  shot  and  instantly  killed  Judge  Arthur  Spates,  ag  he  was 
leaving  the  court-room  in  Franklin,  Macon  county,  North  Carolina. 


to 

ton,  South  Carolina,  and  forty 

"  Grays,"  assisted  by  a  large  posse  of  United  States  marshals,  and  many 

citizens,  entered  on  a  campaign  against  my  band. 

June  15,  1878,  an  engagement   between   my  band   and   the   assaulting 
■  party  took  place  near  Mount  Mitchell,  North  Carolina,  resulting  in  the 
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defeat  of  the  military,  with  a  loss  of  nine  men  and  Deputy  Marshals  Fit^ 
gerald  and  Murphy. 

July  13,  1878,  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  members  of  the  Charlotte 
Grays,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Hambright,  in  Buncombe  county,  North 
Carolina.  In  the  encounter  I  wounded  two  men  and  killed  a  third,  whose 
name  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

September  15,  1878,  assisted  in  the  killing  of  Deputy  Marshal  Richard 
Allison  near  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and  took  as  a  prisoner  Miss 
Gabriel'le  Austin,  who  was  his  companion. 

October  4,  1878,  shot  my  lieutenant,  Henry  Bray,  for  treachery. 

Recapitulation. 

Number  of  men  killed  from  September  15,  1867,  to  October  4,  1878,  by 
the  band  of  which  I  am  a  leader,  227. 

Number  of  men  killed  in  whose  death  I  was  directly  concerned — 54. 
Number  of  United  States  marshals  killed,  12. 

[Note  by  Editor.— This  list,  up  to  the  date  given,  is  a  correct  one;  but  in  the 
past  few  months  Redmond  has  shot,  and  either  killed  or  seriously  woundud  luany 
more.  Up  to  the  hour  of  publication  he  had  not  been  captured.  To  'j::ve  an^fthing 
like  a  detailed  account  of  Redmond's  many  adventures,  narrated  with  great  tidelity 
in  the  manuscript  placed  in  Miss  Austin's  hands,  would  be  impossible  in  a  volume 
of  this  size ;  we  have  therefore  selected  some  of  the  most  prominent,  and  give 
them  in  a  condensed  form.] 


Redmond  is  Captured  by  the  Negro  Informer,  Toby  Small; 
Escapes,  and  two  days  afterwards  Kills  Small. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1868,  Redmond  nuule  a  trip  to  Oconee  county, 
South  Carolina,  to  superintend  the  establishment  of  a  branch  distillery, 
and  to  more  thoroughly  organize  his  followers  in  that  State.  A  citizen  who 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  Federal  authorities  recognized  the  outlaw  as 
he  was  riding  past  his  house,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  a  notorious  revenue 
informer,  a  negro  of  herculean  stature,  named  Tol^y  Small.  On  receiving 
the  information.  Small  mounted  his  horse  and  started  out  in  pursuit.  He 
rode  on  to  Walhalla,  the  county-seat,  and  learned  there  that  no  such  man 
had  been  seen  to  enter  the  town.  Thinking  perhaps  that  Redmond  had 
taken  the  river  road,  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  and  rode  down  to  Seneca 
City,  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  Ridge  &  Air-Line  Railroads,  Small  pushed 
on  to  that  place,  and  was  overjoyed  to  learn  that  Redmond  was  at  that 
minute  eating  dinner  at  the  hotel.  Had  Small  been  possessed  of  less  avarice 
he  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  capturing  Redmond,  but  he  coveted 
the  entire  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension,  and  determined  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  the  desperate  outlaw  unaided. 

•  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  hotel  dining-room  on  account  of 
his  color,  so  he  contented  himself  with  watching  for  the  desperado,  when 
,he  should  issue  from  the  house.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Redmond  soon 
ifinished  his  dinner  and  strolled  out  to  seek  the  stable  where  he  hnd  left 
his  horse.  The  negro  followed  him.  Redmond  had  ordered  his  horse  to 
be  fed,  and  made  ready  for  a  further  journey  whilst  he  was  at  dinner,  and 
the  animal  stood  in  front  of  the  stable  door,  ready  saddled  and  bridled, 
awaiting  his  pleasure.  As  he  approached,  the  negro  hostler  came  out  of  the 
stable  and  led  the  horse  toward  him.  Redmond.  Avith  his  accustomed  liber- 
ality, rewarded  the  negro  generously,  and,  placing  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
and  his  hand  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  was  about  to  vault  into  the  saddle, 
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when  Toby  Small  stepped  suddenly  behind,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm 
presented  a  cocked  pistol  at  his  head,  and  called  upon  him  to  surrender. 

Redmond  wheeled  quickly,  and  this  frightened  his  horse,  which  trotted 
ofif  toward  Walhalla.  There  was  a  determined  expression  in  the  negro's 
eye,  whicli  caused  the  outlaw  to  hesitate  about  resisting  and  to  obev  the 
command,  "  Throw  up  your  hands."  Then,  with  his  pistol  still  presented 
the  informer  ordered  the  hostler  to  remove  Redmond's  weapons  and  bring 
them  to  him.  The  hostler  hesitated,  but  Small  threatened  him  with  death 
if  he  disobeyed  his  command,  and  Redmond  was  soon  disarmed  and  at  the 
naercy  of  his  captor. 

Small  then  ordered  Redmond  to  march  in  front  of  him  to  the  hotel,  and, 
with  his  arms  still  raised  above  his  head,  the  outlaw  did  so.  A  crowd  of 
course  collected  at  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  fine-looking,  well-dressed  white 
man  in  the  custody  of  a  negro,  and  taking  advantage  of  this  excitement 
Redniond  made  a  bold  dash  for  liberty.  The  negro  had  dropped  the  muzzle 
of  his  pistol  to  reply  to  some  question  of  a  bystander,  and  he  was  so  excited 
that  he  did  not  think  to  use  it  in  the  proper  way,  but  instead,  raised  it  aloft 
and  hurled  it  at  Redmond's  head  with  all  his  strength. 

The  heavy  missile  went  true  to  its  aim  and  struck  the  retreating  outlaw 
in  the  head.  He  staggered  ;  blood  gushed  from  the  wound,  and  the  negro 
bounded  forward  with  a  cry  of  joy;  but  Redmond  was  only  stunned  for  a 
moment,  and  recovering  himself  he  leaped  forward,  and  ran  toward  the 
woods  as  only  a  man  can  who  realizes  that  his  life  depends  upon  the  effort. 
The  negro,  witli  a  yell  of  rage,  started  after  him,  crying : 

"  Cotch  him !  cotch  him !  I'll  give  one  hun'ed  dollahs  to  de  man  wha' 
cotches  him !  " 

The  promise  of  reward  stimulated  several  to  start  in  pursuit,  but  the  flee- 
ing man  had  gained  so  much  and  so  steadily  increased  the  distance — he 
ran  like  a  deer — that  they  gave  it  up,  leaving  Toby  Small  to  continue  the 
pursuit. 

Redinond  struck  the  forest,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Walhalla  road, 
and  at  first  ran  at  random,  but  finding  that  he  was  not  pursued,  he  turned 
and  went  toward  the  road,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  his  enemy.  He 
reached  the  highway  at  last,  and  was  overjoyed  to  perceive  his  horse  quietly 
feeding  by  the  roadside. 

So  admirably  trained  was  the  animal,  that  when  Redmond  approached 
he  raised  his  head  and  came  trotting  toward  him  with  a  neigh  of  welcome. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  caught,  and  with  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  Red- 
mond walked  back  into  the  pine  forest  a  short  distance,  where  he  had 
crossed  a  small  branch. 

Here  he  washed  his  wounded  head,  which  had  bled  considerably  from  an 
ugly  gash  just  above  the  occipital  bone,  and  binding  it  up  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, mounted  his  horse  and  rode  across  the  country  to  the  point  where 
the  branch  distillery  had  been  established.  This  was  December  18.  The 
next  day  his  head  pained  him  considerably,  and  he  made  inquiries  regard- 
jing  the  presumed  whereabouts  of  the  negro  informer.  On  the  morning  ot 
December  20,  Redmond  learned  that  Toby  Small  had  been  seen  in  West- 
minster, a  small  station  on  the  Air-Line  Railroad,  about  six  miles  below 
Seneca  City,  where  he  was  busily  engaged  in  drowning  his  mortification 
at  the  escape  of  his  prisoner  in  deep  potations  of  villnnous  whiskey,  im- 
ported from  the  North.  His  informant  told  him  that  Small  would  probably 
remain  there  for  several  days. 

Without  making  known  his  intention,  Redmond  mounted  his  horse,  and 
with  two  good  pistols  pendant  from  his  belt,  rode  off  in  the  direction  of 
Westminster.  He  reached  that  place  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  learning  that  Small  was  iii  a  low  grocery  near  the  railroad,  frequented 
a  great  deal  by  negroes,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  and  boldly  entered. 
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Small  was  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  glass  of  liquor  as  the  outlaw  stepped 
over  the  threshold,  and  looked  up.  Recognizing  him.  he  dropped  the 
liquor  and  attempted  to  draw  a  pistol.  Redmond  was  too  quick  for  him, 
however,  and  discharged  his  pistol  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  paces, 
aimiii_  at  Small's  heart. 

Tile  negro  feU  forward  on  his  face,  with  the  cry : 

"On,  God.  I'm  hit!" 

The  astounded  loungere  did  not  raise  a  hand  to  detain  the  daring  assassin, 
and.  with  his  smoking  pistol  still  in  his  hand.  Redmond  backed  quickly 
from  the  room,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

Tobv  Small  was  not  killed  outright.  V)Ut  the  wound  was  a  mortal  one, 
and  alter  lingering  in  great  agony  for  several  days,  he  finally  died. 


Eedmond  shoots  United  States  Commissioner  Irwin  C. 
McDowell  in  the  Post  Oflace,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

In  April;  1S69.  several  of  Redmond's  band  were  captured  by  deputy 
marshals  and  taken  to  the  jail  in  Asheville.  One  of  these  outlaws  wa«  the 
Buperintendent  of  a  branch  distillery,  and  Redmond  was  his  staunch 
friend.  It  appears  that  after  they  were  placed  in  the  dungeon  of  the  jail, 
this  outlaw  taunted  one  of  the  marshals,  a  desperate  and  determined  man 
named  Findley.  who  was  afterwards  killed  by  Redmond.  Findley  was  of 
an  irascible  and  hasty  temperament,  and  drawing  his  pistol,  shot' the  out^ 
?Aw  dead. 

For  this  crime  he  was  arrested  and  brought  before  United  States  Commis- 
L'ioner  Irwin  C.  McDowell.  So  much  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  case  in  Findley 's  favor,  that  M-Duwell  discharged  him.  and  by  this 
manifestly  unjust  action  brought  down  upon  his  head  Redmond's  enmity. 

On  the  morning  of  May  26,  1S69.  Commissioner  McDowell  went  to  the 
post-office  in  Asheville  to  get  his  mail  matter.  The  room  was  crowded  with 
ciuzens,  and  he  was  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  when  some  one  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder.  He  turned  and  faced  a  cocked  and  levelled  pistol,  in 
the  hands  of  a  young  man,  whom  he  at  once  recognized  as  the  dreaded 
oidaw  Redmond. 

The  commissioner  cried  out : 

"This  is  Rtdmond,  seize  him  I  "and  bravely  stepped  forward  to  arrest 
the  desperado,  when  the  pistol  was  discharged  and  the  brave  commissioner 
fell  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart,  and  expired  almost  instantly. 

As  soon  as  tlje  fatal  deed  was  accomphshed.  Redmond  dashed  from  the 
buUding,  brandishing  his  pistol,  and  despite  the  efforts  made  to  detain  him, 
ran  across  the  public  square  and  into  a  drinking  saloon,  in  the  rear  of  which 
etood  a  horse  ready  saddled  and  bridled. 

Mounting  the  animal  Redmond  clapped  spurs  to  his  sides,  and  with  a 
yeU  of  defiance  rode  rapidly  off  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains. 


Redmond  has  a  Desperate  and  Bloody  Encounter  with  Dep- 

ty  United  States  Marshal  Edward  Findley,  at  fallow 
Ford,  Ga.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochie  River.  He 
is  wounded  several  times  but  finaily  kills  Findley. 

Redmond  had  sworn  to  kill  Depmy  Marshal  Edward  Findlev,  for  the 
anprovoked  and  cowardly  murder  of  one  of  his  Meutenants  in  the  jail  at 
Asheville.     Findley  belonged  in  Hall  county.  Georgia,  and  had  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  being  a  brave  and  desperate  man.  After  his  discharge  by  Conmiis- 
aioner  McDowell  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  thither  Redmond  followed 
him,  but  did  not  succeed  in  meeting  him.  Five  years  passed  away,  and 
Findley  had  probably  forgotten  the  whole  matter.  Redmond,  however, 
still  harbored  revengeful  feelings  toward  the  deputy  marshal,  and  swore 
that  if  he  ever  met  him,  he  would  have  his  life,  or  give  up  his  own. 

It  so  happened  that  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1874,  was  to  be  celebrated  by 
the  residents  of  Gainesville,  the  seat  of  Hall  county,  Ga.,  in  an  unusually 
patriotic  manner.  Redmond  was  in  the  neighborhood  and  determined  to 
join  in  the  festivities.  With  this  object  in  view  he  mounted  his  horse  early 
in  the  morning,  and  rode  toward  the  town.  He  crossed  the  Chattahoochie 
river  at  Shallow  Ford,  and  was  ascending  the  bank  on  the  Gainesville  side, 
when  he  espied  Findley  riding  toward  him.  Drawing  his  pistol,  Redmond 
awaited  the  approach  of  his  enemy. 

When  he  was  in  range  he  fired,  and  put  spurs  to  his  horse  to  dash  for- 
ward. Findley  returned  the  fire  and  also  pushed  forward  his  horse.  Thus 
they  approached  each  other,  still  firing.  Redmond  was  wounded  once  in 
the  left  shoulder,  but  still  kept  firing.  In  this  way  they  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  their  pistols  and  neither  had  been  killed.  By  this  time  they  were 
as  close  to  each  other  as  it  was  possible  to  force  their  panting  and  friglit- 
ened  horses. 

"  I've  sworn  to  have  your  life  !  "  cried  Redmond,  springing  to  the  ground 
and  drawing  a  huge  bowie-knife. 

"  Take  it  then  ! "  was  Findley's  defiant  reply,  also  jumping  to  the  ground. 

Both  were  determined,  and  with  flashing  eyes  and  distended  nostrils  the.v 
confronted  each  other,  knife  in  hand,  and  watched  for  an  advantage. 

"  I  am  Redmond  !"  cried  tlie  outlaw. 

"That  don't  frighten  me!"  sneerinffly  replied  Findley,  who  was  bleeding 
from  a  bullet-wound  in  liis  cheek.     "  Come  on  !" 

Redmond  sprang  forward  and  the  two  men  closed  in  a  terrible  conflict. 
Their  bright  knives  flashed  in  the  sunlight  and  anon  dripped  with  blood. 
It  was  a  frightful  combat.  At  first  neither  man  seemed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage. Finally  an  adroit  thrust  from  Redmond  broke  Findley's  guard,  and 
the  keen  knife  entered  to  tlie  hilt  in  the  deputy  marshal's  breast.  It  was  a 
mortal  wound,  and  witli  a  gasp  of  despair  Findley  fell  to  the  ground, 
Redmond  sprang  toward  him  and  completed  the  act  by  drawing  the  keen 
edge  of  his  knife  across  the  wounded  man's  throat.  He  was  wounded 
himself  in  many  places,  but  managed  to  reach  one  of  the  branch  distilleries, 
where  he  remained  until  his  wounds  healed. 


Redmond  shoots  Hon.  Arthur  Spates,  a  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  in  the  Court-House  door,  at  Franklin,  Macon 
county,  N.  C. 

Hon.  Arthur  Spates  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  North 
Carolina,  in  1876.  His  district  was  composed  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"mountain  counties."  The  position  was  new  to  him,  and  some  of  his 
decisions  and  sentences  were  unnecessarily  severe. 

In  March,  1878,  one  of  Redmond's  band,  named  Kinney,  visited  his  home 
in  Macon  county,  to  assist  his  wife  and  young  children,  who  were  all  sick 
with  the  fever.  It  was  charged  that  Kinney  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  a  farmer  some  time  during  the  previous  winter,  and  had  fled  to 
the  home  of  the  "moonshiners  "  for  protection.  The  evidence  against  him 
was  purely  circumstantial.  Some  of  the  neighbors  learned  that  the  sus- 
pected man  was  at  his  home,  and  a  party  was  organized  to  secure  him, 
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Kinney  was  nursing  his  sick  wife  and  children,  when  the  citizens  reached 
his  house,  and  their  entry  was  so  entirely  unsuspected,  that  he  was  secured 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  It  was  charged  that  his 
wife  knew  something  of  the  murder,  and  she  was  taken  along  with  her  hus- 
l)and  to  Franklin,  the  county-seat  of  Macon.  One  of  the  party  volunteered 
lo  take  charge  of  the  sick  children,  and  sent  his  wife  to  Kinney's  house. 
This  was  the  2d  of  April,  and  althougli  spring  had  fairly  set  in,  the  night 
of  the  capture  of  Kinney  was  cold  and  wet.  The  distance  fi'om  Kinney's 
house  to  Franklin  was  about  ten  miles,  and  the  journey  tliither  was  made 
on  horseback.  The  exposure  and  mental  anxiety  was  too  much  for  the  sick 
wife.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were  confined  in  the  jail,  but  in  a  few. 
days  she  was  taken  out  to  die. 

At  the  spring  term  of  the  court,  wliich  was  held  the  last  two  weeks  in 
April,  Kinney  was  arraigned,  and  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
murder.  The  farmer  of  whose  death  it  was  charged  that  he  was  guilty  was 
a  mam  well-to-do  and  generally  respected.  Much  indignation  against  the 
murderer  was  aroused,  and  when,  after  a  two  days'  trial,  the  jury  in  the 
case  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  public  were  clamorous  that  the  death 
sentence  be  imposed.  Judge  Spates  therefore  sentenced  Kinney  to  be 
hanged,  and  he  was  removed  to  the  jail  to  wait  until  liis  execution.  In 
delivering  the  sentence  Judge  Spates  used  language  unusually  severe  and 
bitter  for  the  bench,  and  very  impoliticly  expressed  the  belief  that  Kinney's 
captors  would  have  been  justified,  had  they  hanged  him  the  night  of  his 
capture. 

The  night  after  the  sentence  a  mob  forced  an  entrance  to  the  jail,  and, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  sheriff  to  protect  the  prisoner,  dragged  Kinney 
from  his  cell  and  hanged  him  on  the  court-house  green. 

When  Redmond  was  apprised  of  this  outrage,  he  became  very  bitter 
against  Judge  Spates,  whom  he  blamed  for  inciting  the  mob  to  riot.  He 
lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  Franklin,  arriving  there  at  noon  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1878.  Court  had  just  adjourned  as  the  daring  outlaw  rode  boldly 
into  town,  and  when  he  arrived  opposite  the  court-house  door.  Judge  Spates 
was  descending  the  steps,  on  the  way  to  hi^  hotel. 

When  he  appeared  Redmond  drew  his  pistol,  and  taking  deliberate  aim, 
discharged  the  weapon.  Judge  Spates  fell  to  the  ground,  his  heart  having 
been  pierced  by  the  leaden  messenger.  The  crowd  about  the  court-house 
were  horror-stricken  at  the  terrible  tragedy,  and  before  any  one  could  sum- 
mon enough  self-possession  to  attempt  the  arrest  of  Redmond,  he  had 
galloped  away. 

Redmond  narrowly  escapes  capture  by  Members  of  the 
Charlotte  Grays,  a  North  Carolina  Militia  Organization . 

The  killing  of  Judge  Spates  created  considerable  excitement  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  the  public  press  demanded  that  some  decisive 
action  be  taken  to  secure  the  daring  desperado.  Governor  Hampton,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Governor  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  corresponded  at 
some  length  over  the  matter,  and  at  last,  on  May  4th,  a  detachment  of  the 
Charleston  City  Guards  and  forty  men  from  the  Cliarlotte  Grays,  were  des- 
patched to  the  mountains  to  capture  Redmond,  and  break  up  his  band. 
On  June  15th  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  militia  and  the  out-* 
laws,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  former.  Several  attempts  Avere  after- 
wards made  to  capture  Redmond  by  isolated  bodies  from  both  commands, 
hut  no  concerted  effort  was  made  to  rid  the  country  of  the  desperate  man 
and  his  equally  desperate  followers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July,  Redmond  stopped  at  the  house  of 
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vae  of  the  members  of  his  band  named  Hambright,  Mrs.  Hambright 
entertained  the  outhnv  chieftain,  and  started  to  prepare  him  a  warm  break- 
fast. She  had  a  young  baby,  and  Redmond,  who  has  a  great  fondness  for 
children,  lifted  the  little  one  from  the  cradle  and  took  him  to  the  door, 
where  he  sat  dancing  the  child  on  his  knee,  laughing  merrily  at  the  funny 
antics  of  the  wee  bit  of  humanity.  His  carbine  was  resting  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  but  two  i^istols  depended  from  his  Avaist  belt. 

He  was  yet  dancing  the  child,  unconscious  of  danger,  when  a  noise  in 
front  caused  him  to  raise  his  head.  The  house  w^as  surrounded  by  men  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Charlotte  Grays.  With  a  look  over  his  shoulder  into 
the  room,  Redmond  tossed  the  prattling  infant  over  his  head  onto  the  soft 
feather  bed.  Then  drawing  his  pistols  he  dashed  towards  the  soldiers, 
firing  as  he  ran.  Three  men  fell  before  his  unerring  aim,  one  of  these  with 
a  mortal  wound.  They  closed  about  him  in  great  numbers,  but  he  dashed 
down  several  who  opposed  him,  and  breaking  through  the  line  ran  like  a 
deer  for  the  woods,  amid  a  perfect  hail  of  bullets.  He  reached  the  shelter 
of  the  woods  in  safety,  and  halting  for  a  moment  to  hurl  maledictions  of 
defiance  at  his  enemies,  he  disappeared  in  the  forest,  and  the  militia 
picked  up  their  dead  and  wounded  comrades,  and  returned  sorrowfully  to 
Asheville. 


Redmond's  Last  Exploit. 

«Ve  learn  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  redoubtable  outlaw,  whose  life-history 
has  been  briefly  sketched  in  these  pages,  performed,  with  the  assistance  of 
hi«  desperate  followers,  a  deed  of  daring  that  eclipses  any  of  his  previous 
exploits.  It  appears  that  after  the  departure  of  Miss  Austin  from  his  moun- 
tain retreat  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  living  in  Asheville, 
the  daughter  of  on(|  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Western  North  Carolina.  The 
meeting  between  the  two  was  a  romantic  episode,  and  characteristic  of 
human  nature  in  its  finale.  This  young  lady,  Miss  Minnie  Stevens,  was 
wandering  with  a  party  of  lady  and  gentlemen  friends,  among  the  picturesque 
beauties  of  that  section  of  country,  and  got  lost  on  the  mountain.  Sud- 
denly, in  her  hurried  scramble  among  the  rocks,  she  reached  an  open 
plateau,  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  gigantic  boulders.  A  yellow  panther, 
with  bloodshot  eyes,  crouched  in  one  corner  of  the  plateau,  ready  for  the 
fatal  spring.  Miss  Stevens  was  paralyzed  with  fear,  and  the  panther  was 
creeping  toward  her  with  greedy  eyes,  when  Redmond  suddenly  appeared 
and  killed  the  brute  by  a  shot  from  his  carbine.  He  returned  Miss  Steven* 
to  her  friends,  and  it  appears  that  the  young  lady  fell  dead  in  love  with  the 
golden-haired  outlaw.  They  met  clandestinely,  and  she  finally  consented 
to  become  his  wife.  Her  father  in  vain  attempted  to  dissuade  her  from  the 
etep.  The  young  lady  was  determined.  Preparations  were  made  for  the 
wedding,  and  one  day  the  bold  outlaw  summoned  about  him  his  hardy 
followers  and  apprised  them  of  the  coming  event.  With  a  body-guard  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  "moonshiners"  Redmond  rode  into  Asheville,  on  hia 
wedding  night.  Before  the  authorities  could  divine  Avhat  was  the  meaning 
of  this  sudden  influx  of  armed  men,  Redmond  had  captured  the  town  and 
trusted  sentries  were  posted  around  the  houses  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner and  the  Sheriff.  The  strange  spectacle  of  a  dreaded  outlaw  in 
possession  of  a  populous  town  was  thus  presented.  Every  means  to  pre- 
vent a  surprise  was  taken,  and  when  every  one  who  would  possibly  do  injury 
to  the  King  of  the  "Moonshiners"  was  covered  by  pistols  that  never  missed 
fire,  Redmond  entered  the  house  of  his  intended  bride,  and  the  two  wer^^^ 
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made  one.  After  the  wedding  festivities  were  over,  the  outlaw  summoned 
his  followers  to  his  side,  and  with  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  newly-made 
wife,  the  band  galloped  off  into  the  night. 
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